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LECTURE XI. 
Resumé.— The Circulation, Pulsation, and 


Contraction, of the Sanguiferous System, | 
purely Physical Phenomena.— Proofs of 
the Dilatation of Arteries when the left 
Veniricle contracts. — Instruments for 
measuring Pulsation.—Contrast between 
the Labours of the “ Physical” and the 
“ Vital” Physiologists. Mlustration from 
the Discovery of Torsion by M. Amussat. 
~——Ezxplanation and Value of Torsion for. 
the prevention of Hemorrhage.— Evils of | 
Ligatures.—E. iment to indicate th 
infinence of the Heart's Action in pro- 
ducing a Jet from the Veins.— Arrest of 


depend on, and may be deduced from, this 
property of the arterial tissue ; for, as it is 
indisputahly above all others the most 
remarkable, so it is the only one which 
we can logically attribute to this order of 
vessels. In studying the circulation from 
its origin to the termination, from the 
central organ to the various ramifications 
which distribute the blood to all parts of 
the body, you saw how the primary im- 
pulse was communicated by a vital power, 
that is, by the contractions of a muscular, 
and, consequently, vital organ, the heart ; 
but at the same time you saw, that all 
the consequences of this original vital 
act were physical, for when we follow the 
blood from the heart to the aorta and its 
branches, we find elasticity coming in to 
support and modify the effects of the cen- 
tral impulse, we have a physical condi- 
tion taking the place of the vital one, 


| and reigning predominant throughout the 


whole system of carrying vessels, whether 
arteries or veins. 
It is unnecessary for me to dwell at 


| greater length than I have done, on the 
|importance of attending to the property 
| residing in the yellow tissue which com- 
| poses the middle coats of the arteries and 
| veins; if we had, in short, no elasticity, 
we should not have any of the phenomena 
attending the circulation; we should not 
observe the jerking stream when an artery 
| Was divided; we should not observe the 
|gentle, continued flow of blood in the 

smaller vessels; we should in vain attempt 
| to account for the absence of shock in the 


the Cireulation in Chelere. | capillary tubes at each contraction of the 
We have now, Gentlemen, followed the heart ; in a word, we should find ourselves 
arterial system from its source to the obliged either to renounce altogether an 
minute ramifications which terminate in | explanation of the most familiar (though 
the origin of the veins, and entered into | in many respects important) phenomena 
several considerations connected with the of the circulation, or to fall into absurdi- 
ties and errors of the grossest kind, by 
| applying principles which are inadequate 


properties residing in them, and which 
play so important a part in the circulation | 


‘to account for the effects attributed to 
them, and imagining powers which never 
\existed in nature. Even Bicaat himself 
did not attempt to explain some of the 
most remarkable conditions of the circe- 
lation; he neglected to investigate the 
g stream of blood in a 
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of the blood. We have shown how elas- 
ticity resides equally in the living and 
the dead artery, mamfesting itself by the 
production of the most striking effects 
witnessed in this function, as well as in 
several others of the animal economy ; in| 
fact, all the phenomena of the circulation j cause of the jerkin 
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, or the uniform continued | 
flow in a small one. In the veins also, | 
the course of the blood is, as yuu all know, | 
different from that in an artery; the 
jet from a vein issued during venesection | 
is continued, but does not exhibit the jerk 
peculiar to arterial hemorrhage: again, 
the circulation in the interior of our tis- 


sues, possesses characters of a distinct) j 


nature; thus, when you cut the finger 
slightly, for example, or during the first 
incisions of an operation, the blood flows 
en masse, it merely weeps out from the 
extremities of the small divided vessels 
without producing a continued stream. 
These phenomena, Gentlemen, which the 
advocates of a vital action will in vain 
endeavour to account for, depend on a 
combination of the contractions of the 
heart, with the elastic property of the ar- 
terial parietes. 
AsI remarked to youin my last lecture, 
u will find a similar combination in the 
ly-invented syringe, where a reservoir 


as so many hearts, with a force totally dis- 
tinct from that of the central organ, but 
producing analogous effects; others have 
gone still further, and in several good 


,modern works you will find a similar 


property attributed even to the blood it- 
self, which is said to beat when alone, 
when removed from the vessels in which 
be is contained. Can any thing be more 

izarre or ridiculous than such an idea ? 
How much more simple and more con- 
sistent with facts is it to say, that all the 
phenomena exhibited by the arterial sys- 
tem in relation to the transport of blood, 
the pulsation, contraction, &c., are purely 
of a physical and mechanical nature. 
The pulsation of an artery, a fact which 
has received so many different explana- 
tions, is in my theory easily accounted for 
bythe action of the heart and the clastic 
quality of the middle tunic; at each stroke 
of the heart a new supply of fluid is driven 
into the tube; the latter is, consequently, 
distended beyond its ordinary condition, 


of elastic air converts the alternate mo- | communicates the sensation of a shock or 
tion produced by the piston into a conti- pulse, and, by its elasticity, returns to its 
nued one, farnishing an uninterrupted | original dimensions, to be again dilated by 
stream of water. This is a most inge-| the same cause. The dilatation and con- 
nious and useful contrivance, but the prin-| traction are most observable in the large 


ciple is by no means new; we have had it 
before our eyes for many years in the 
circulation of the blood, but it escaped 
the penetration of physiologists and phy- 
sicians, because they neglected to study 
the mechanical phenomena accompanying 
the passage of the vital fluid through its 
several tubes, and were led away from the 
consideration of facts, to imaginary and 
speculative theories. If I have been able 
to arrive atmore correct views, it has only 


arteries, as this is perfectly compatible 
with the laws of mechanics, for where 
the moving power and elasticity are great- 
est, the effects should of necessity be de- 
veloped in the highest degree. 

it is strange how authors overlook the 
most evident facts when they do not agree 
with previously-adopted notions: thus 
Bicuar will not admit the dilatation of an 
artery at the moment when the left ven- 
tricle contracts; and denies, in a formal 


been by pursuing a course completely op- | manner, its contraction and consequent 
posite ; by regarding what passes before | influence on the blood contained within its 
me, and endeavouring to seek explanation cavity. But these two phenomena are 
in established principles, without having | very evident in the larger vessels, as the 


recourse to gratuitous suppositions. The) 
theory which you have heard developed, | 
has been presented to the Royal yom ee 
of Medicine, and received the approbation 
of all the members composing that learned 
body; indeed, no one opposed the expla- 
nation, for it was too evident and too well 
supported by facts, to admit of contro- 


versy. 
Elasticity, then, is a most important, 

I may say, indispensable phenomenon, in 

the theory of the circulation, and without 


abdominal or pectoral aorta, where you 
have only to place the branches of a com- 
pass on the vessel to be convinced that it 
enlarges and diminishes at each pulsation 
of the heart. With the smaller arteries it 
is necessary to make the following experi- 
ment: you must expose the femoral artery 
and vein in a dog, and pass a ligature be- 
hind the vessels, which is to be tied firmly 
at the terior part of the thigh, in order 
to confine the circulation in the limb to 
those two vessels: having done this, mea- 


it we cannot arrive at just or correct ‘n-| sure the diameter of the femoral artery 
ductions. Anatomists and physiologists with a com and then compress it be- 
who have occupied themselves exclusively | tween the fingers, so as to intercept the 
with examining the intimate structure and | course of the blood; you will soon see the 
arrangement of the human tissues, and | vessel commence to contract below the 


neglected their properties, have on this | 
account given the most strange opinions. | 
Some say the arteries are endowed with an 


inde t power of pulsation, and act | 


compressed point, and gradually discharge 
the blood contained in it. Now remove 
your compression, and permit the blood to 
penetrate again; at each contraction of 


| 

| 
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the heart you will see the artery distend, 
and this goes on until it has recovered its 
original dimensions. 

A distinguished pupil of mine, M. Pot- 
sEUILLE, who has made several interest- 
ing experiments and observations on the 
blood, invented an instrument by which 
the dilatation and contraction of the arte- 
ries are rendered very manifest. This 
consists of a tube of metal, from the centre 
of the side of which (equidistant, that is, 


from each end of the metal tube) another | 
tube (of glass) arises. This glass tube, | 


which thus stands perpendicular to the 
metal tube, is graduated like the ther- 
mometer, and both tubes are filled with a 


coloured fluid. The great inconvenience | 


of this instrument is this, that the artery 
must be made to pass through the hori- 
zontal or metal tube, and hence, as you 
can readily conceive, it is only applicable 
to animals. However, when properly ap- 
plied, each pulsation of the vessel forces 
the fluid to ascend in the vertical tube, 
and thus lays before us an exact account of 
the force, and several other important con- 
ditions, of the arterial system. 

Another physician, Dr. Hertsson, also 
imagined a somewhat similar instrument 
to be applied in the practice of medi- 
cine: it also proves the fact of which we 
speak : here it is composed, as you see, of 
a small glass tube, about nine inches long, 
fitted into a reservoir of ivory, containing 
a small quantity of mercury, and closed at 
the bottom with that fine membrane of 
which capotes are made. Nothing can be 
more simple than the construction of this 
little instrument, but the results obtained 
from it are very interesting, and may lead 
to practical consequences of the highest 
importance. When you place the mem- 
brane which supports the small column of 
mercury over the traject of an artery, it is 
clear that if the artery dilates, the mercury 
must mount in the tube in proportion to 
the dilatation. The instrument, indeed, 
was invented to measure the force of the 
pulse, which it does in a v accurate 
manner, being divided, like a thermo- 
meter, into 80 degrees; but at present I 
would speak of it merely as a means by 


which the dilatation of an artery, at the) 


moment of the heart’s contraction, is de- 
monstrated and made evident to the 
senses. I now place the instrument per- 
pendicularly on the wrist of a pupil, over 
the direction of the radial artery, but you 
do not see the column of mercury mount- 
ing alternately, because, in the present in- 
stance, the pulse is not sufficiently de- 
veloped. Some people you know have no 
= at all; that is, yow do not feel the 

ting of the radial artery in the usual 
This arises most commonly from 


|list of 


an irregular distribution of the vessel ; or 
the pulsation of the artery may in reality 
be so feeble as to escape your notice, un- 
less the finger is pressed with considera- 
ble force over its parietes. Let us there- 
fore try some one in whom the pulse is 
stronger. Ah! now you see the pheno- 
menon which we wished to exhibit very 
well. At each pulsation of the heart the 
mercury rises five lines in the tube, and 
descends as many between each interval 
of contraction. This proves clearly the 
fact which we have advanced, viz. the di- 
latation of the parictes of the vessel; for 
this is the only means by which the mer- 
cury could be elevated so considerably. 
You may also remark another circum- 
stance tending to confirm our opinion. 
| You cannot fail, if you look closely at the 
| instrument, to observe two or three little 
\jerks, or soubresauts, succeeding each 
| grand pulsation ; the column of mercury, 
after being suddenly elevated to a certain 
‘number of lines, exhibits a quivering kind 
of motion; now this also proves the ex- 
listence of elasticity as an agent in the 
| production of the phenomenon ; for when 
‘an elastic body returns to itself, after be- 
ing dilated, it always gives a little trem- 
bling motion analogous to that which you 
see in the column of quicksilver. 

Before we quit the subject of the cireu- 
lating system, which has already occupied 
so considerable a share of our attention, 
it may not be amiss, Gentlemen, to speak 
briefly of the great difference existing be- 
tween those physiologists who study the . 
physical conditions of our tissues, and who 
endeavour to connect them with the various 
phenomena observed in the circulation of 
the blood, and those who constantly seek 
a vital power in explanation of all the cir- 
cumstances attending the development of 
this function, neglecting, or laying aside 
altogether, a consideration of that which 
is physical as unworthy of notice. The 
latter have not advanced the science one 
iota; nor have their labours and ideas, 
though sufficiently ingenious, been accom- 
panied by any practical or useful results. 
Did physiology, in short, depend for its 
advancement on the vitalists, the science 
would have remained exactly in the same 
condition that it was in at the time of the 
ancients, when conjecture and imaginative 
speculations assumed the place of facts. 

e physiologists, on the 
congary, as made immense ess in 
the Study of the various fences of the 
human body, and of the agents by which 
those functions are kept in play, and have 
arrived at several practical discoveries of 
high importance. 

It is unnecessary to run through the 
those who have improved physio- 
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logy in latter years, by their pursuing the order to discover the reason why this kind 
only true path of investigation. Let one of wound was not attended with hemor- 
example suffice. M.Amussat, by follow- rhage ; instead of this, recourse was had, 
ing up the study of the physical conditions as is usual, to the imagination, and an ex- 
of the arteries, and the effects produced planation was invented; it was said that 
by laceration and twisting of the parietes the receipt of the injury was immediately 
of the vessels under various circumstances, followed by a spasm of the vessel closing 
was led to the discovery of a simple, its orifice, and consequently preventing 
though most efficacious method for arrest- | any subsequent loss of blood; the expla- 
ing hemorrhage. The torsion of arteries | nation would be good enough did it exist 
is a process now familiar to every sur- | in nature, but it is easy to see that this 
geon, and its utility has been established | alleged spasm exists only in the bead of 
by experiments multiplied in different the person who invented it; we have al- 
countries. But consider for a moment how | ready disproved the presence of muscular 
the author was led to the discovery, which tissue in the parietes of the arteries, and 
I do not hesitate to characterize as one you can have no spasm when you have 
of the most brilliant in modern surgery? no contractile tube. If we study the va- 
Simply and solely by investigating the rious circumstances and phenomena at- 
physical properties of the arteries, and by tending the laceration of arteries, we shall 
tracing up the different results of his ex- | be conducted to quite different conclu- 
periments to the physical phenomena sions. Thus when the artery is torn away 
with which they were connected, or upon too sharply and quickly, the arrestation of 
which they depended. It was a fact hemorrhage does not take place, because 
known for many years, or rather from the mouth of the vessel remains nearly 
time immemorial, and signalized by all in the same condition as if it had been 
authors and practitioners, especially mili- divided by a cutting instrument; the sud- 
tary surgeons, who had frequent opportu- den laceration produces a clean, uniform 
nities of witnessing it; it was, I say, a wound of the arterial parietes, circum- 
familiar fact, that if an artery, even of a stances which are incompatible with its 
very large caliber, be dragged forcibly closure; if, on the contrary, you take the 
until it gives way and tears across, the extremity of the vessel between the 
vessel does not furnish the slightest he- branches of a forceps, and tear it gently 
morrhage. This was established after away, the elasticity of the tunics iater- 
long observation and experience, for we venes, and modifies the effect ef the in- 
could not conclude, a priori, that a torn juryinaremarkable manner. ‘he internal 
artery will not bleed, where the same coatgives way readily ax you elongate the 
vessel, if divided by a cutting instrument, artery, but the external cellular tunic does 
will furnish a fatal hemorrhage. The not; it offers much more resistance to 
fact, however, existed, and was frequently the lacerating force, and this circumstance 
witnessed, either after gun-shot wounds, fills a most important part in arresting, or 
or in civil practice, in the course of those rather in preventing, the development of 
multiplied and various accidents which the hemorrhage, which might otherwise 
are daily produced by machinery. Thus supervene on employing gentle traction ; 
a whole upper extremity has been carried , then, as | said, the internal lining tunic is 
away by a cannon-ball, or may be torn off soon torn through, but the external coat 
by a wind-mill, steam-engine, &c.; yet continues to yield, it becomes elongated, 
notwithstanding this severe accident, and and diminishes gradually in diameter un- 
the necessary injury sustained by the til at length it closes as it were in a point; 
axillary artery, which is, as you know, a thus the elastic extensible property of the 
vessel of considerable magnitude, not a cellular tunic of the artery is the sole 
drop of blood is discharged from the agent employed to prevent hemorrbage 
wound, and the patient may recover with- after arrachement of the vessel, and is suf- 
out hemorrhage supervening, as perfect- ficient to close the divided extremity in 
ly and as readily as if the mouth of the most perfect manner, as you shall 
each divided vessel had been tied by a now see. 
skilfal surgeon. | Here, for example, is an artery which 
This, Gentlemen, was a common, and, was torn away yesterday. We now pro- 
as I said, a well-known phenomenon of ceed to inject some water into the free 
lacerated wovnds, but it remained for extremity, ia order to show you how com- 
many years without application to prac- pletely the lacerated end is closed, not per- 
tice, or without receiving any rational ex- mitting the passage of the fluid, although 
planation on the part of the physiologist; a very considerable pressure may be em- 
the closure of the arterial mouth was re- ployed. I inject the water, and you see 
peatedly observed in men, but the experi- , that nothing but a mere drop exades from 
ment was not followed up in animals, in ‘the lacerated extremity, which presents a 
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kind of conical appearance, from the elon- | too tightly, the arterial tunics are divided 
gation and gradual contraction of the cel- | before inflammation sets in, and secondary 


lular coat: but remark, that a little water 
may escape from the end of the vessels, 


though it would be quite impervious to | the ligature may embrace other pa 


‘hemorrhage of the most alarming and 


Finally, 


dangerous nature takes place. 
rts be- 


the blood, as the latter fluid gets entangled | sides the vessel, and this is an accident 


in the fibres of the cellular tissues, and 
soon forms a coagulum which renders the 


closure as perfect as possible: in laceration | surgeons. 


of the living artery this always takes place, 
and contributes in no small degree to the 
success of the operation. 

Here is another artery, taken from a 
leg: we tore the vessel away this morning, 
and it now resists, as you see, the passage 
of water, though 1 press the piston of 
the syringe with a good deal of force: 


this experiment is sufficient at once to} 


which has occurred in the hands even 


| of the most experienced and dexterous 


How often does it occur that a 
nerve is included by the same thread 
which surrounds the artery; and how often 
is the result of an operation, otherwise 
perfectly well performed, rendered fatal 
by this unfortunate and, as it would seem, 
sometimes inevitable mistake! 

If then we can obtain any means of 
completely closing the extremity of an 
artery so as to remove any danger of sub- 


overthrow the idea of a spasm in the la-| sequent hemorrhage without the incon- 
cerated mouth, for a muscular spasm |veniences arising from the introduction of 


would not remain after death, not to 
mention that we may obtain similar re- 


a foreign body into the living tissues, we 
arrive, I say, at a great practical disco- 


sults by experimenting on the arteries of |very, and this is done by torsion of the 


the dead subject, for the effects depend ou 
physical properties, not on vital ones. This 
method of stopping the effusion of blood 
from a divided vessel was first tried upon 
the smaller arteries, and found to succeed 
perfectly. M. Amussat, therefore, came 
to the conclusion that in the human sub- 
ject it might be so applied as to supply 
the place of the ligature. 

The invention of the ligature forms an 


epoch in the history of our art: nothing, 
in fact, contributed more to the advance- 
ment of surgery than this grand discovery 
of the illustrious Pare: before that time 
a bleeding artery was either intrusted to 
nature, or the patient was tormented by , 


the application of the most painful styp- 
tics ; a limb was amputated, for example, 
with a hot knife, the stump was plunged 
into boiling oil, or repeatedly cauterized 
with a heated iron: these imperfect and 


dangerous measures were superseded by ; 


the application of a ligature directly to the 
injured vessel,—a means at once simple 
and in most cases efficacious; but we can- 
not conceal the fact, that the application 
of the ligature is sometimes accompanied 
by very great inconveniences. 1 have 
witnessed many examples of this in the 
course of hospital practice: there I have 
seen a ligature placed on the femoral ar- 
tery, but the blood still continued to flow; 
four or five others were applied succes- 


sively up to the groin with equal want of 


success, and the patient died of hemor- 


rhage. This, unfortunately, is not a 80- | 


arteries. The efficacy of this new method 
has been placed beyond all doubt by the 
experiments of M. Amussat, and the trials 
which have been made on the human 
subject at Paris and several other capital 
towns of Europe. When the artery has 
been properly twisted, it never permits the 
escape of blood from its extremity. In 
this respect torsion has a manifest supe- 
riority over the ligature, for should the 
latter give way, as occasionally happeus 
soon after its application, the blood im- 
mediately begins to flow, and the patient's 
life is endangered, because some time is 
required for the complete obliteration of 
the vessel. The ligature, in short, is only 


| a temporary means, a mechanical obstacle 


destined to produce effects of a permancnt 
nature. But this is not the case in tor- 
sion; when the form and properties of the 
arterial extremity have been once changed 
by the process of twisting, they are never 
recovered, and it is impossible to renew 
the course of the blood through the tube. 
Uhave frequently made the experiment on 
arteries of different calibers, and have in- 
variably found the extremity impervious. 
In performing the operation of which 
we speak, there are one or two circum- 
stances to which it is indispensable to 
attend. In the first place, before you com- 
mence to twist the vessel, it is necessary 
to press it strongly between the blades of 
the forceps, in order to obtain a complete 
division of the internal and middle tunics. 
This may be done without injuring the 


litary case, but occurs every now and then, ; external coat, which you are to twist gra- 


showing that under certain circumstances 
the ligature fails to attain the desired ob- 


dually until the elasticity of the cellular 
tissue surrounding the artery and com- 


ject, and gives rise to severe accidents. posing’ its external membrane has been 


Again, when the thread composing the 
ligature is too fine, or the latter is drawn 


| completely destroyed. 
, this loss of elasticity, the cellular coat 


In consequence of 


= 
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retains the position given to it, and closes | injure the surrounding parts as in seeking 
the extremity of the vessel in the most to apply a ligature; while, at the same 
perfect manner. It is astonishing with | time, you are confident of having closed 
what force a twisted artery will resist an | the mouths of the bleeding vessels instan- 
artificial current of fluid pushed through | taneously, and in the most efficacious 
the main trunk. You will sooner burst | manner. 

the artery itself, than succeed in driving| Finally, the substitution of torsion for 
water through the point upon which tor-| the ligature is clearly indicated after all 
sion has been properly exercised. Here | operations where we may think it ad- 
isan example of this: A portion of the| visable to obtain union by the first inten- 
radial artery has been fixed on the nozzle|tion. This is a point which no one can 
of this syringe, which is full of water, the | contest, because granting (as experience 
other extremity of the vessel has, as you' has proved) that there is no danger 
see, been twisted. 1 now inject the fiuid | hemorrhage supervening, you place the 
into the artery. Idepress the piston with; wound in the most favourable circum- 
great force, but not a drop issues from stances for immediate healing. 

the twisted end. The water escapesrather; There are several other points, Gen- 
between the pipe and upper extremity of tlemen, in relation to the arterial system, 
the vessel. I increase the force of the' which remain to be examined; but we 
injection without producing any result.|must defer them for the present, as we 
The point below is impervious, although have to make one or two experiments 
the water exudes through the parietes of which you ought to have seen in the 


the artery. 

The effect which you have just now 
witnessed in the dead artery, takes place 
equally in the living one, or even in a 
more marked degree, because the coagu- 
lation of the blood is added as a secon- 
dary means. Torsion may, therefore, be 
justly regarded as a most perfect and sure 
agent in producing obliteration of the 
divided extremity of an artery, and 
M. Amvussar is entitled to the merit of 
having made a most useful and brilliant 
discovery. 

I have adverted at some length to the 
torsion of arteries, because I would wish 
to impress on your minds this consequence 
of my observations, that the science of 
physiology is not to be advanced by pur- 
suing the study of certain pretended vital 
phenomena which do not exist; but that, 
on the contrary, we can only hope to ob- | 
tain useful and important results by fol- 
lowing up that which does exist, which is 
always accessible to our senses, and ca- 
pable of being made the subject of expe- 
riment, viz. the physical pene of the 
human tissues. Some of the advantages 
attending the discovery of torsion have 
already been pointed out to you, there are 
many others no less evident and striking. 
Thus, for example, in operating for cancer, 
where we have to remove a breast exten- 
sively diseased, we are often obliged to tie 
the vessels while surrounded and enve- 
loped in a mass of hard extraneous sub- 
stance, which adds considerably to the 


course of our last lecture. 
The object of the experiment we are 
now about to perform is to illustrate a 


|fact of which mention has been already 


made, viz. the influence of the heart’s ac- 
tion in producing a jet of blood from the 
veins. I attempted to explain this by re- 
ference to an experiment at the conclusion 
of our last lecture, but the experiment I 
stated was not so decisive or successful 
as I could have wished. This depended 
on a circumstance of which I was not at 
the time aware, and which perfectly ac- 
counted for our failure. The animal was 
very feeble. Besides, three-quarters of a 
pound of water had been injected into his 
veins some time before. Now when a 
quantity of water is thus suddenly intro- 
duced into the economy, it gives rise to 
several remarkable symptoms, and pro- 
duces in general a powerfully sedative 
effect; this was precisely the case in the 
instance of which I speak. The water 
thrown into the circulation for another 
object, acted on the heart, and induced 
such a feebleness of the central organ, 
that its ordinary effects on the motion of 
the blood were not witnessed, and when 
the vein was opened, I did not remark 
any jet. 

This phenomenon calls to mind one of 
the chief circumstances of the fatal epi- 
demic which prevailed here the year be- 
fore last ; viz., the stagnation of the blood in 
the venous system, which is so characteris- 
tic asymptom of Asiatic cholera. This de- 


embarrassment of the operation, and may 
have no slight influence on the chances of 
arelapse. Here the vessels may be twist- 
ed with great advantage; by employing 
torsion, you avoid the introduction of a 
foreign body into a wound already very 


irritable, you are not obliged to disturb or of the skin, &c, 


pends on the diminished, one might almost 
say, annihilated power of the heart,which is 
one of the first phenomena remarked in a 
patient attacked by this disease, and which 

perfectly explains the absence of pulse, 
‘coldness of the extremities, peculiar tint 
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But to return to our experiment: we 
have chosen a much stronger dog than 
the last, and have taken care to avoid 
everything which might influence in an 
unfavourable manner the production of 
the wished-for result, for these experi- 


ments are difficult, and require a great. 


deal of caution and management; the 
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re-established as before. We now vary the 
experiment a little, the artery is com- 
pressed, and has emptied itself as you see, 
but instead of removing the pressure sud- 
or permit the blood to enter only 
| slowly, and by degrees; the hemorrhage 
from the vein returns, but it is a jet until 
full play is given to the heart's action by 


crural vessels of the hinder leg have been | leaving the artery free from all restraint. 
ex ; here they are, the artery and| I now proceed to make an experiment 
vein running close to one another; the | which is even more decisive than the for- 
main nerve has been cut away. If the| mer. The impulse of the heart will be re- 
parts be left in the condition in which | placed by artificial means, and you will 
you now see them, we shall not be able to | witness analogous effects. I now push a 
obtain the proper phenomena, because the quantity of warm water into the femoral 
collateral branches would constantly fur-| artery, and the jet from the vein is imme- 
nish an intermediate current of blood ; it | diately increased in proportion. I cease 
is therefore necessary to pass a circular to act on the piston. The stream falls 
ligature round the limb, above the point | considerably, as you must remark. This 
where the vessels are exposed, but not is done several times, and the result is al- 
embracing them ; by this means the cir-| ways the same. The more forcibly I in- 
culation in the leg will be confined to the | ject the warm water, she more perfect and 
femoral artery and vein. Having taken | rapid is the jet from the vein. Were the 
this necessary precaution, | now place aj animal larger, you would see this much 
ligature on the femoral vein, and make a/| better. What you have witnessed, how- 
small opening through the parietes of the ever, is sufficiently convincing, for no- 
vessel ; the jet of blood is, as you see, very thing, in my opinion, can prove more di- 


strong, though small, but the alternate 
impulses of the heart are not marked by 
the alternate elevations of the stream ; of 
this you already know the reason. I now 


take the artery between the forceps, and 
compress it a little; the jet diminishes at 
once; I increase the compression, and 


the stream continues to fall; it is lower, 
lower, lower, and now it has ceased alto- 
gether. When | withdraw the forceps 
and give free liberty to the artery, the 
force of the heart is permitted to be felt, 
and the stream immediately recommences 
to the same extent as before; when, on 
the contrary, I press on the parietes of the 
artery, the jet, which was more than a foot 
in height, falls, as you see, to a few lines ; 
it does not cease altogether when the 
cavity of the artery is obliterated, and the 

of blood through it is, consequent- 
y, stopped, for the venous system being full 
of fluid, and endowed with a high degree 


of elasticity, continues the jet by its pro- | 


per action for a short time after the mo- 
tion communicated by the heart has been 
interrupted. 

If you examine the condition of the 
artery during the production of these 
phenomena, you will see that it contracts 
gradually, and ends by expelling com- 
pletely all the blood contained in it; at this 
point of the experiment the stream from 
the vein ceases ; now let us cease to com- 
press the artery ; the blood is driven on in 
its former channel by the contraction of 
the heart; as soon as it arrives in the 
small branches of the vein, the blood begins 
to trickle from this latter, and the jet is 


rectly the easy and immediate passage of 

| fluid from an artery to a vein, and the 
|manner in which the contraction of the 
|heart produces this effect in the living 
| subject. 
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Acute Rueumatism.—Influence of Con- 
stitutional Treatment. 


Genttemen,—Since my last lecture, 
four cases of acute rheumatism have been 
|admitted under my care into this hospi- 
| tal, and I believe my colleague Dr. Et- 
LioTson has also taken in some cases of 
this disease. The number of such cases 
is not remarkable at this season of the 
year, for although the disease appears 
at all times, yet it more especially makes 
its attack in antumn. It is not easy to 
account for this fact, unless we sup- 
pose that the changes of season ope- 
rate upon the body nearly in the same 
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manner as changes of climate. Thus we 
know that when a person passes from a 
dry and genial, or moderately warm cli- 
mate to one which is humid and relaxing; 


and more especially if this humidity be | 
accompanied by a low temperature, con- | 
gestions of blood take place in the larger’ 


vessels, the body becomes susceptible of 


the impression of moisture in a remark-, 


able degree, and agues, rheumatism, and 
similar diseases, are produced. 

Among the cases of this disease which 
I have taken in, one is in a state of con- 
valescence, and will be discharged before 
we again meet; it is that of Hannah 
Susans, a maid servant, eighteen years of 
age, who was admitted on the 7th of this 
month. This woman is of a sanguine 
temperament and a spare habit of body, 
and she says that she has generally en- 
joyed good health. She was attacked four | 
days previous to her admission into the 
hospital with shiverings, succeeded by 
heat, with little perspiration, and these | 
returned in successive paroxysms for two 
days, accompanied by dull aching pains 
in the joints, which increased so much in 
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gestion in the large rvessels. It is the ef- 
fort of the conservative power of the consti- 
tution to overcome this state that produces 
the phenomena of the febrile paroxysm, 
and by the unequal distribution of the 
blood probably sets up the inflammatory 
action in the joints which constitutes this 
form of disease. Be this as it may, there 
can be no doubt that, in almost every case 
of acute rheumatism, as in that which is 
under consideration, the febrile symptoms 
precede the attack of pain ; and conse- 
quently the latter may be regarded as one 
of the indications of the presence of a pe- 
culiar fever, with as much reason as we 
regard the eruption of small-pox, or that 
of scarlatina, as obvious symptoms of pe- 
culiar fevers. 

At the time of her admission, the pa- 
tient complained chiefly of severe pains of 
the knees, joints, and elbows, which fre- 
quently moved from one limb to another, 
and were always increased by warmth, and 
at night. She also complained of slight 
pain on pressure over the epigastrium ; 
the tongue was furred ; the pulse 100, and 
hard; the bowels were regular, and the 


urine was natural. The catamenia had 
been absent for three months. This last 
circumstance, as the patient was not 


violence, that she was forced to leave her. 
place and return home to her friends, who | 
procured medical advice for her. She 


Says that she received much benefit from | pregnant, displayed a derangement of 
the treatment pursued; but, as the pains | 
increased 


health, and no doubt tended to render 
in violence, and she could| her more susceptible of the impression 

procure no sleep on their account at of the exciting cause than she other- 
night, she came into the hospital. She| wise would have been. She was ordered 
attributes her complaint to sleeping in to take one grain of calomel, one of 
damp sheets. tartar emetic, and one and a half of 
Now this, or indeed the application of opium, every eighth hour; and in the in- 
moisture and cold to the surface of the tervals 5i of the wine of colchicum, with 
body in any manner, is one of the most gr. xv of magnesia in f. ij of water. It 
frequent sources of acute rheumatism. | may be necessary to mention here my rea- 


But many individuals may be exposed to 
cold and moisture without suffering from 
acute rheumatism, thence a question 
arises—lIs a certain condition of the body, 
a predisposition, necessary before this dis- 
ease can supervene on the application of 
these exciting causes? In the case before 
us, I have not been able to ascertain the 
existence of any hereditary predisposition, 
which undoubtedly may be regarded as 
frequently rendering the system prone to | 
be roused by any excitement into inflam: | 
matory action. Our patient is of a spare | 


habit; there is no general hyperemia, or | 
excess of the circulating fluid; but, in her) 


occupation, that of a servant, she was ex- 
posed to irregular heats and chilis; and, 
consequently, retiring to a damp bed, 
whilst probably in a state of perspiration, 
it is easy to conceive that the atony which 
the application of the cold and moisture 
would produce in the cuticular capillaries, 
extending by sympathy to the rest of the 


circulating system, would produce a con- | 


son for combining the magnesia and the 
wine of colchicum, an union by no means 
uncommon. In my practice it arises from 
a conviction, that much of the benefit of 
colchicum is due to its action on the ori- 
fices of the gall and pancreatic ducts in 
the duodenum, bringing into the gut the 
redundant secretion which always takes 
place in those important glands in a fe- 
brile condition of the habit; and, by car- 
rying them out of the system, getting rid 
of one source of irritation, and enabling 
the circulation to proceed with more free- 
dom and regularity. Now, when much 
acid exists in the stomach, the colchicum 
becomes too active, and passes too rapidly 
through the duodenum; so that, re- 
moving this by the addition of the mag- 
nesia, we can with more certainty reckon 
upon its influence being exerted on the 
orifices of those important ducts which 
open into the first gut, and the emptying 
of which is of so much importance. Our 
patient found great relief from this treat- 
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ment, which was continued with little va- 
riation until the 10th, when the pains re- 
turned with as much violence as ever. 


part of my professional career, it was very 
much the custom to employ repellent em- 
brocations in rheumatism; but the result 


The tongue, which had been previously | of this practice was frequently the migra- 
cleansing, became again loaded : ; but the | tion of the pains from joint to joint; and, 
pulse did not increase to more than 84, | occasionally, [ have seen the inflammation 
and was small and sharp. She was or- | transferred, by metastasis, from a joint to 
dered gr. viij of calomel, and a brisk ca- | the heart, the stomach, or the brain, and 
thartic to be taken about an hour after- | a case terminate fatally, which, by general 
wards, and to continue her pills and mix- management alone, might have been suc- 
ture after the bowels had been well | cessfully carried on to a favourable issue. 
purged. Notwithstanding this active treat- I have no hesitation, therefore, in strenu- 
ment, the febrile symptoms and pains in-| ously recommending you, in all cases of 
creased during the two following days, | acute rheumatism, to leave the relief of 
and, in the afternoon of the second day, | the local affection to the influence of the 


she complained of severe pain in the back 
of the neck, and in the occiput. Finding 
that the sedative plan of treatment alone 
was not succeeding, I ordered her to be 
bled to the extent of twelve ounces, and 


emetic, and two and a half grains of opium, 
and to repeat this, if the pain sheuld con- 
tinue, every sixth hour. This method of 
following blood-letting by a large dose of 
opium with calomel, often supersedes the 
further use of the lancet. It operates in 
two ways, the calomel carried into the 
system stimulates the inactive capillaries, 
converting morbid into healthy action ; 
whilst the secondary influence of the 
opium tends to allay that irritable state of 
the nervous system which always is more 


or less present under the condition of the 


frame which accompanies rheumatic fever, 
and which is justly regarded as the pabu- 
lum, if I may so express myself, of inflam- 
mation. To prevent the recurrence, how- 
ever, of the pains, I resolved also to take 
advantage of the contra-stimulant infiu- 
ence of tartar emetic in moderate doses, 
I therefore ordered gr.i to be adminis- 
tered in solution every sixth hour. She 
has had no return of pain, she sleeps 
quietly, and complains of nothing except 
debility. She is now taking three grains 
of the disulphate of quinine three times a 


day, and if she gain strength she will be 
fit to leave the hospital in two or three , 


days. 


You will perceive, Gentlemen, in the 


treatment of this case, and you will ob- 
serve it in many future cases treated 
here, that no attention was paid to the 
local part of the disease, the remedies 


being directed solely te the relief of the | 


constitutional disorder ; and you will re- 
concile this to the opinion which I have 
previously advanced, that the local pains 


are so completcly symptomatic or depen- | 


dent on the febrile disturbance, that the 
speedy reduction of this by vigorous mea- 
sures, invariably removes the pains with- 


out any local treatment. In the carly. 


constitutional treatment. 


| Scnorura.—Employment of the Hy- 


driodate of Iron. 
to take immediately afterwards a pill con- peinadadaedne 


taining a grain of calomel, a grain of tartar 


Another case, which is in a state of con- 
valescence, and about to leave the hos- 
pital, is one of scrofula, in a boy named 
Knowles. 

This boy displays, in a striking manner, 
the characteristics of the strumous dia- 
thesis: namely, a thin fair skin, with full, 
watery, blue eyes, a flabby soft state of the 
muscles, a general irritable condition of 
the nervous system, and a deficiency of 
tone. It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
this disease exhibits itself under every va- 
riety of symptoms, so that no two cases 
are alike. In the instance before us, the 
disease is displayed chiefly in cutaneous 
eruptions; the submaxillary glands were 
swollen and hard, and on one side tender 
tothe touch. The eruptions were ofa pus- 
tular description on almost every part of 
the body, appearing in irregular patches, 
whilst the greater part of the scalp on the 
back of the head was nearly one entire 
crust of porrigo larvalis. The abdomen 
was large and tense, and there was evi- 
dently obstruction of the mesenteric 
glands. 

The person who brought this boy to the 
hospital, stated that he had scarcely ever 
becn free from swellings and eruptions, 
|which she attributed to the libertine 
habits of his father, who had more than 
once communicated syphilis to his wife. 
There was no reason, however, for attri- 
buting this boy’s symptoms to the influ- 
ence of the syphilitic virus. It might be 
more justly regarded as depending on bad 
and defective nourishment, improper 
clothing, and poor lodging, operating on 
a habit naturally strumous. ‘The method 
of successfully managing the case was 
very clear. It consisted in bringing op 
the tone of the habit, and exciting a new 
and more healthy action in the torpid 
glands. This was to be effected partly by 


i 
| 
| ] 
|| 
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medicine and partly by diet, regimen, and; him, which so preyed u her m 
exercise of the body and mind. | that she scarcely SS what she did; ios 
Evacuants were not indicated, except instead of retiring to bed, she walked about 
merely as prefatory to theafter treatment, her room, and stood undressed, at the 
or preparing the stomach and alimentary open window, in the night air. Until this 
canal to be affected by those other reme- time she has ing tg good health, but im- 
dies, the employment of which was more mediately after the event alluded to, she 
decidedly indicated. A calomel powder was attacked with cough and violent pain 
and a purgative were therefore prescribed | and tightness across her chest, with dys- 
to empty the bowels; the head was di-, pneea, for which she was bled and _blis- 
rected to be shaved, to enable any topical tered, and obtained some relief. These 
application to be properly used. He was symptoms existed when she was admitted 
ered a full diet; and it only remained into the hospital; and, in addition, she 
to select that tonic which was most likely ,; complained of tenderness on pressure over 
to fulfil the intentions which must always the whole of the abdomen, but greater 
be kept in view in such cases, namely, to at the epigastrium and right hypochon- 
bring up and maintain the tone of the drium, e pulse was 100 and thready ; 
habit, and at the same time afford a fresh | the tongue dry, red, and partially covered 
impulse to the capillary organs. The Hy-| with a brown fur; the stomach so ir- 
driodate of Iron, inasmuch as it combines | ritable that she retained nothing on it; 
the deobstruent powers of iodine with the her expectoration was copious, and con- 
powerful tonic qualities of the protoxide | sisted of a tough viscid mucus, streaked 
of iron, seemed nag adapted to|with blood; and she had profuse night 
answer every indication. It was, there-|perspirations, The countenance of the 
fore, ordered, in the form of solution in| poor woman was indicative of 
water, in doses of three grains, three | anxiety and uneasiness of mind, and she 
times aday. No topical means were em- | occasionally wandered. 
ployed, except daily ablutions with soap| With these symptoms there was no dif- 
se | water, and a small portion of the di-| ficulty in naming the disease. It was evi- 
luted citrine ointment (Unguentum Hy-| dently peripneumonia, The history of the 
drargyri Nitratis) applied to the hardened | case is extremely instructive, inasmuch as 
scabs of the scalp. He was ordered full | it demonstrates the influence of depressing 
diet, which comprehends a moderate al- | passions in predisposing the habit, either 
lowance of animal food ; and the nurse of generally or partially, to inflammatory ac- 
the ward was directed to occupy him in|tion. In this case the sudden grief of the 
every way in which she could make him | poor sufferer, as is usual in such cases, 
serviceable. Under this treatment he has | lowering the general tone of the system, 
been progressively and daily improving, and destroying, as it were, the balance of 
the eruptions have disappeared, the swell- | the circulation, caused the lungs to become 
ed glands are reduced and softened, he | the seat of sanguineous congestion, and in- 
eats and sleeps well, and is in such a con- | flammation was set up by the application 
dition as will enable him to leave the hos- | of what was an adequate exciting cause, 
ital in the course of a few days. Indeed | namely, cold,—probably damp night-air. 
is now kept rather with the view of | The febrile reaction which follows the rigor 
giving him a little additional strength | that usually occurs as its ro gene- 
from wholesome diet, than from any | rally discovers any morbid disposition of 
further necessity for medical treatment. | particular organs that may have pre- 

This is another, of many instances, of | viously existed. Thence, in this case, the 
the value of the Aydriodate of iron, in the | gastro-enteric mucous membrane, as well 
treatment of scrofula. as the lungs, become the seat of morbid ex- 
citement ; a condition which was displayed 

Depressing Mental er = 

Influences and Cold. bility of the stomach. 

There is one case to which I would| Although the brain rarely suffers in 
earnestly direct your notice, although it/peripneumonia, yet delirium sometimes 
is still in progress, and the issue is un-| occurs; its appearance in the case before 
certain. I refer to that of Ellen Wilkinson,| us is not wonderful, if we reflect on the 
a soldier's wife, who was admitted on the | state of mind of the patient when the at- 
10th, labouring under pneumonia. She|tack commenced. It was also pretty 
stated her age to be 37, although in ap-|clear, that the inflammatory action em- 
pearance she is double that number of| braced the general bronchial membrane, 

About three weeks before she was | from the viscid nature of the sputa, tinged 


admitted she lost her husband, who died| with blood. The quantity of this m 
suddenly of cholera, without her seeing} filling the bronchial tubes, 


depressed still more the powers of the 
habit, and threatened to give the attend- 
ing fever that low typhoid type, which is 
often the immediate forerunner of the fatal 
termination of the disease. The tenden- 
cy to this condition was evident from the 
thready state of the pulse, the pallid skin, 
the sharp spasmodic action of the heart, 
discovered when the ear was applied to 
the chest, as if it were labouring against 
the obstacles to the normal state of the 
circulation, which were overpowering its 
action. 

1 have detailed the history of this case, 
and the instructive inferences to be de- 
duced from it, to direct your astention | 
to it, and its ess and termination, 
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coma gradually increased, ic ster- 
tor supervened, and he on the even- 
ing of Thursday, the 13th. 

Although the nature of the attack was 
very evident to me, yet, as it was impor- 
tant to verify the diagnosis, the body was 
opened by Mr. Tayior, on 
presence of Mr. Quatn and several pu; 

The state of the brain, the contents o: 
thorax, and those of the abdominal ats 
were minutely examined. The autopsy 
verified, in the most satisfactory manner, 
the diagnosis which had been given, and 
afforded much matter of instruction. 

Before describing the appearances, per- 
mit me, Gentlemen, to remark that the 
great value of post-mortem examinations 
does not consist in a mere exhibition of 
{diseased appearances, however obvious 


whether it may turn out favourably or | these may be; but the advantages of these 
otherwise, for the prognosis is very un- | examinations are derived from the means 
certain. It is not my intention, nor | which they afford us of explaining the 
would our time permit ine, to enter at| ey ymptoms which have characterized the 
eo upon the details of its treatment. | disease, so as either to confirm the pro- 
t is one of those cases which are full of| priety of the practice which has been pur- 
interest to the practitioner and instruc-|sued, or to detect the errors that may 
tion to the student. I am, therefore, have been committed. 

anxious that you should watch it closely,| This waz one of those cases in which the 
before I have occasion to make it the sub- | effusion of blood arises from a physical 


ject of comment in a future lecture. jlesion, or rupture of a vessel, a circum- 
| stance more frequently occurring in the 


‘brain than in other organs. It verified 
Hemrrcecra.— Rupture in the Cerebrum whe observation that the hemiplegia gene- 
and Extensive Effusion. irally occurs in the side opposite to that 

The last case which I have to bring be- | on which the effusion has taken place. In 
fore you at present is one that has termi- this instance the paralysis occupied the 
nated fatally, and afforded us a very in- left side, and the blood was found in the 
structive post-mortem examination. Itis substance of the right hemisphere. But 
that of J. Guy, a man 70 years of age, who it is rather at variance with the statement 
was admitted on the evening of the 11th in-| that both sides are paralyzed when the 


stant. As neither my clerk nor myself blood is poured into the ventricles, or is 
e 


was in the Hospital when he was brought 


in, the history of the case is very imper-, 
fect, and contained in few words. It 


states that “Joseph Guy is a carpenter, 
with a wife and four children: that he 
complains of a severe pain in the left side 
of the chest, which has existed for a day 
or two; and that the only answer which 
can be ‘obtained to any questions put to 
him is, that he is very ill, and would like 
to have some brandy. His pulse was full 
and bounding, and 112. He was bled to 
The blood was cupped and buff 
uch was the scanty history of the case. 
On seeing the patient on the following 
day, I found that the left side was hemi- 
plegic; that he was comatose ; and that 
there was every reason for thinking that 
effusion of blood had taken place in the 
brain. He was treated in the manner 
which I shall afterwards state to you, with 
apparently temporary benefit, as the sen- 
sibility was roused; he spoke and pro- 
truded his tongue, and suahowed, but the the 


effused on the surface of the brain: for 
here the blood had found its way not only 
into the ventricles, but clots were depo- 
‘sited on the outer surface of the corpus 
callosum, and the opposing sides of the 
hemispheres immediately over it. 

| The state of the effused fluid is also 
| worthy of notice ; the quantity in the sub- 
stance of the hemisphere formed a tole- 
rably firm, irregular, or lobulated coagu- 
lum, and the same appearance was pre- 
sented by the blood thrown upon the sur- 
face; but the ventricles contained fluid 
' blood, and that was thinner and displayed 
more serum than usual. In the clot, the 
colour approached to black; in ‘the ven- 
tricles, it retained its natural hue, except 
that it was a shade paler. The cerebral 
substance, in contact with the clot, seemed 
to be broken down, as if the medullary 
matter had been irregularly absorbed, to 
make way for the effusion from the rup- 
tured vessels. Beyond the walls of the 
excavation, the cerebral substance did 


| 
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not display any traces of compression. It} of cellular tissue which lines the internal 
must be admitted that this does not imply | walls of the excaVation, and forms what is 
its absence ; for, if compression had pre- | called the apoplectie serous cyst. When a 
viously existed, and if elasticity be one of | complete cure is effected, not only the 
the attributes of medullary matter, it is|cyst, but the cicatrix formed by the ap- 
easy to conceive that as soon as the brain | proximation of its walls, disappears. It is 
was relieved from the confinement of the | in this manner that the habit rids itself of 
cranium, it would, as it were, right itself| the blood effused in ench cases; and it is 
in this respect, and lose the character of | remarkable, long before this happens, how 
compression, which would have been seen | completely the brain accommodates itself 
were it possihle to examine the organ | to the foreign matter deposited init, Even 
within the skull. extensive as the effusion was in this case, 
It might become a question whether, in| had the blood been confined to the cavity 
this case, the effusion arose from the rup- | which held it in the hemisphere, instead of 
ture of a vessel from causes operating | being poured into the natural cavities, and 
within the body, or from external violence, | upon the surface, I should not have de- 
namely, a fall or a blow. The appear-|spaired of the favourable termination of 
ances are, certainly, more favourable to|the case: but the augmentation of the 
the former than to the latter supposition;|coma, and other apoplectic symptoms, 
inasmuch as the effusion, which is the re-! gave room for nothing favourable in the 
sult of mechanical violence, is generally | prognosis, and I regarded the case as a 
found in numerous isolated spots, or in| lost one on the second day after it was 
groups: whilst that depending on a deter- | brought in. 
mination to the organ greater than the] In the o'her cavities of the body, the 
vessels can sustain, is generally in one | thorax and the abdomen, there was little 
irregular mass, confined to the excavation|to be observed: the lungs were quite 
which it causes, or finding its way into the | healthy ; and, except some degree of in- 
cavities and to the surface, owing to the} duration in the right lobe, the liver was 
thinning of the walls of the excavation, as | also in its ordinary condition. Yet, even 
in the instance under consideration. in this state of the liver, which more or 
It is curious to remark the variations of|less presents an obstructing cause to the 
symptoms that occur in similar diseases, | free passage of the blood through the or- 
even when the causes, as far as they can} gan, we perceive one source of the con- 
be traced, are in every respect the same. | gestion in the cerebral vessels. The na- 
In this case, notwithstanding the extent of | ture of the circulation renders this at all 
cerebral injury, there was no distortion of | times hazardous; for, as the limit to dis- 
the face, no drawing of the angle of the|tention which exists there prevents the 
mouth to the sound side; the tongue was|simultaneous expansion of arteries and 
protruded in a natural manner, the speech | veins, so, when a rush of blood to the 
was little affected, and the deglutition was|encephalon takes place, the capacity of 
unimpeded. The paralysis, in fact, was|the veins is diminished in the direct ratio 
confined to the external muscles of the | of the enlargement of the arteries; and 
affected side. Had not the coma been so| thus the movement of the blood through 
considerable, these circumstances would | the brain and its return from the heart is 
have led toa more favourable prognosis, in | impeded, in a degree sufficient to distend 
this case, than we ventured to offer; for | the arteries to their utmost; and, if debi- 
experience has amply demonstrated that | lity or previous disease have existed, we 
hemiplegia, connected with simple rup-|can have no difficulty in conceiving the 
ture in the cerebrum, is that form of the | manner in which the rupture will occur in 
disease from which a patient is most likely | such a condition of parts. 
to recover, if the effusion be circumscribed, With regard to the treatment, the first 
and not very extensive. When recovery jobject was, to diminish arterial action 
occurs, the coagulated clot is either gra- | within the cranium, so as not only to pre- 
dually converted into a firm fibrous tissue, | vent the further pouring out of blood, but 
which is at length reduced almost to a/to favour the formation of a clot over the 
membrane, that forms, as it were, the ci-| ruptured vessel. The rapidity and force 
catrix of the cerebral lesion ; or it becomes | of the pulse indicated the necessity of this 
“a loose cellular tissue,” as Dr. Canrs-| abstraction of blood; and the temporary 
WELL has stated, filled with a serous fluid, | benefit which followed demonstrated the 
and is generally traversed by a consider- | propriety of the measure. The age of the 
able nuinber of bloodvessels. As the quan- | patient, and his habits of life, did not ad- 
tity of serous fluid increases, that of the cel- | mit of a large bleeding; and although the 
lular tissue diminishes, as well asthe num- | blood presented the buffy coat, and was 
ber and size of the bloodvessels with which | greatly cupped, yet the second bleeding 
it was before provided. It is this portion | was advisedly less than the first. It is 
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necessary, Gentlemen, that I should re-!danger of producing injurious irritation 
cord my firm belief, that abstraction of to the air-passages und the lungs, is more 
blood from any vessels, either arteries or! ccrtain than the chance of removing the 
veins, without the head, cannot diminish tubercular disease. ‘The fact, however, is, 
the quantity present in the brain, and that in no form of pulmonary complaint 
thus take off existing pressure ; whilst, on |does inhalation relieve with so much 
the other hand, the large abstraction of promptitude and certainty, as in chronic 
blood may diminish action to a degree irritation of the bronchial mucous mem- 
bordering upon torpor, and thereby lessen | brane ; and with respect to the tubercular 
the cerebral energy and produce syncope, irritation, I am willing to rest the whole 
and at the same time prevent that action proof of my recommendation upon actual 
in the ahsorbents which is requisite for car- | experience, and the large share of success 
rying off what has been already eflused. which I have obtained. 
‘The blister was applied rather in confor- It unfortunately happens that a great 
mity with routine practice in such cases,| proportion of cases of phthisis pulmonalis 
than from any conviction of benefit likely have acquired so much inveteracy as to be 
to be derived from it. incurable, when thcy are first presented to 
I trast, Gentlemen, that these remarks | the physician’s care. Too probably, little or 
may prove useful to you in a practical point no attention has been paid to the first in- 
of view ; and that the time spent in such | roads of the disease; it makes progress 
investigations is not one of light and tran- with sure but insidious march ; and when, 


sient interest. jat last, an anxious appeal is made for 
| medical exertion, the lungs may have 
| undergone such extensive disorganization 
as to allow of no other possible relief than 
some mitigation of the syniptoms. 
Failure of success on such occasions 
ought not to impair the credit of the mode 
of treatment which I am advocating; but 
{ am too well aware that this serious dis- 
| advantage to the good character of inhala- 
tion is always more or less incurred when 
the case ends fatally, notwithstanding 
|that only slight, ifany, hopes of success 


TREATMENT OF 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION 
BY 
INHALATION. 


To the Editor of Turn Lancer. 


Sir,— From the liberal manner in which 
the first edition of my Cases of Inhalation 
was noticed in your number for January 
1851, and from the interest shown by the 
reviewer in the inquiry, I am induced to 
hope that a further contribution on the 
subject may prove acceptable for insertion 
in vour widely-circulating Journal. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Cuarres ScupaMoRE. 
Wimpole Street, Dec. 6, 1834. 


I regret that a great deal of scepticism 
still appears to prevail as to the merits 
of inhalation, and especially as regards 
pees pulmonalis, for, I believe, its uti- 
ity is not questioned in chronic bronchitis, 
and in certain forms of asthma. 

Some are disposed to throw ridicule, 
and a few even calumny, on any professed 
attempt to cure tubercular consumption ; 
but such adversaries do not deserve one 
moment's consideration. We owe it 
equally to science and to humanity, to 
make unceasing exertion to lessen, to the 
utmost of our power, the influence of this 
destructive and fatal scourge. 

A few call in question the propriety of 
employing any active agent to be admi- 
nistered by inhalation, alleging that the 


| might have been held out to the friends 
of the patient ; for with regard to the pa- 
tient himself, we must sustain his mind by 


kind encouragement. The despondency 
of the invalid would greatly diminish our 
power of affording relief. 

The most frequent cause of regret which 
IT have to experience, is the delay of the 
patient, or of the friends of the paticiut, to 
make a timely application for the material 
benefits to he afforded by inhalation. 
There is, undoubtedly, a satisfaction in 
mitigating sufferings, but yet the task is a 
melancholy one of watching the progress 
of a disease which has become incurable. 

For the better comprehension of my 
statements in the following cases, I take 
the liberty of referring the reader to the 
second edition of my work, in which I 
have fully detailed my principles and me- 
thod of treatment. 


1.—J. A., wt.47, asuperintendent of 
a gas district, tall and well-proportioned ; 
of delicate constitution. His father and 
mother, and uncle, died from consumption. 
He consulted me in January 1834. He 
was very thin, and stated that “he had 
lost almost all his fiesh and strength, and 
feared he was past help.” He had been 


ill with cough and shortness of breath 


| 
| | 
i 
| 
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since the beginning of December, having in the tubercles was advanced, He was 
caught cold from continued exposure to aj thinner and weaker, and his ancles were 
N.E. wind. I found his pulse from 96 to; swollen towards night; the expectoration 
106, and feeble ; the respiration was dis- | was increased in quantity, more or less 
tressingly hurried by slight exertion ; the | putiform, and often coloured with blood ; 
animal heat was 101°. By auscultation, | the night sweats were usually In 


great obstruction to the breathing was|the right axilla 1 detected by the stetho- 


shown, and the sound on percussion was | scope a resonance approaching to pectori 
dull, these indications being most remark- | loquism. The sound on the right side was 
able on the right side. The sputum was/ dull toa great extent, and the breathing 
greenish in appearance, not copious, and,| very imperfect. For the most part he 
examined by the optical experiment, did not | maintained a tolerable appetite, but his 
present the prismatic colours; the tongue | appearance was altogether so unpromising 
was morbidly red; the appetite impaired; | that I almost despaired of any success. 
the bowels prone to diarrhoea. He had | He persevered with inhaling. 1 changed 
sometimes two hectic paroxysms in the | the iodine for chlorine for a short time, 
day, and always one; night perspiration | but of his own accord he returned to the 
was more or less abundant, and he never | use of the iodine, judging from his feel- 
obtained comfortable sleep. jings that it was by far the most useful. 

I directed the inhalation of a solution; When the bowels became settled, I gave 
of iodine, with the addition of a saturated him the Mistura Ferri Composita, and 
tincture of conium (for the formula see changed it at the end of a fortnight for 
my 2nd edition), three times a day: the the mixture of sarsaparilla with alkali, or 


internal use of sarsaparilla and alkali, 


twice in the day, and at night the acetate 
of morphia, with diluted sulphuric acid 
and sirup of tolu. The chest was washed 
night and morning with the lotion of pu- 
rified pyroligneous acid, eau de Cologne, 


for one with quinine, according to circum- 
stances. I directed some porter and a little 
sherry, with as substantial and nutritious 
food as his digestive powers would allow. 
At the end of another fortnight pecto- 
riloquism in the right axilla was unequi- 
vocal; the expectoration was abundant, 


anid water, used just tepid, followed by the 
use of the flesh-brush. The diet was nou- | and the sputum examined by the optical 
rishing and supporting. |means gave prismatic colours. The re- 
The means of treatment agreed; but spiration was improved ; there was less of 
as I was convinced that the lungs were hectic fever in the day, and the night per- 
obstructed by tubercles which would, spirations were abated. 
soften, I viewed this asa case which, in| From this period he improved, steadily 
the most favourable event that could pursuing all the means of treatment. 
happen, would become much aggravated Now, in the third week of November, he 
before any convalescence could take place. does not appear the same individual as 
In other words, he would get worse before when he first consulted me, so wonder- 


he could get better. 
From taking cold he lost his smell and 


taste, and suffered from a subacute at-. 


tack of pleurisy, which was removed by 
blistering. He described that he felt very 
sensible relief from inhaling, and, together 
with the good effects on his chest, he was 
sensible of improvement of appetite from 
it. The intestinal canal had for some time 
been very irritable and often painful. He 
received benefit from a mixture of infusion 
of catechu with mucilage, tincture of 
kino, compound chalk powder, and Ford’s 
laudanum (a saturated tincture of opium 
with the addition of spices). He took 
occasionally at bed-time, when there was 
evidence of vitiated biliary secretion, 
small doses of the Hydr. c. Cret., joined 
with ¢. Pulv. Ipecac. Compos. 

A journal of this case would occupy too 
much space; I shall content myself there- 
fore with a brief general statement. At 
the middle of March it was evident, both 
by the general signs and by the local indi- 
cations, that the expected softening process 


fully is he recovered in flesh and strength, 

jand his spirits are quite regained. He 
has scarcely any cough remaining, and his 
| breathing is comfortable. The pulse is 76 
}to 80; the animal heat 980. He has re- 
/sumed his former occupation without in- 
| convenience, and I have every expecta- 
tion that with proper care on his own 
part, he will enjoy future health in a very 
comfortable degree. 


Case 11.—A gentleman, aged 26, of the 
iniddle height, muscular, of the mixed tem- 
perament, well formed in the chest, usual- 
ly enjoying good health, with the exception 
of aliability totake cold and have a catarrhal 
cough in the winter season, caught cold 
from exposure for some hours on horse- 
back to a north-east wind in March 1833. 
Inflammatory symptoms with pleuritic 
pain occurred, and general and local 
bleeding was used, with blistering, and an 
antiphlogistic treatment. 

1 saw him first in the beginning of June, 
and received the following account of his 
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case from Dr. Skrimshire, of Peterborough, under great mental excitement, which 
in Northamptonshire. “This patient is was quickly followed by inflammation of 
the subject of recent but rapid tubercular the membranes of the brain, exposed him- 
phthisis.” Then detailing the treatment self, in a state of delirium, to the cold night 
which had been used, he adds, “I have | air, when without clothes. Bronchitis fol- 
not, however, at any time reduced the| lowed. He lost blood from the arm and by 
rapidity of pulse, or the urgency of the | leeches, and blisters were applied. It was 
cough, for more than a day or two; the observed that the severe symptoms affect- 
wasting has been progressive and rapid; ing both the head and chest alternated 
and the expectoration, though never pro- remarkably. When I first visited the pa- 
fuse, has for the last three weeks or a tient, he appeared pallid and exhausted, 
month been puriform.” | scarcely equal to the least conversation ; 

I found the sound dull on percussion and if any exciting topic was touched 
over a considerable extent of the left side; upon, he becanie delirious. The eyes were 
the respiration imperfect, and near the | bloodshot; he could not bear light or 
axilla the indication of pectoriloquism was | noise; said that his nights were almost 
sufficient to render it probable that a small sleepless; that his brain often “ seemed 
cavity existed at the upper part of the on fire;” and that his greatest comfort 


lung. The signs on the right side were 


good. His breathing was much hurried | 


on slight exertion. The cough was ha- 


rassing ; the morning expectoration was | 


considerable, creamy, of disagreeable 
odour, and gave prismatic colours. He 
was suffering from slight pleurisy of the 


left side. He could not sleep without) 


having the head much raised, nor lie well 
on either side. He had been more sen- 


sible of daily hectic fever, and night per-| 


spirations a month before, than at the pe- 


riod of my visit. The pulse ranged from | 
112 to 120; the animal heat was 101°. He. 
had greatly lost flesh and strength, and 


his pale and hollow cheeks proclaimed at 
once the severe character of his disease. 
It was encouraging that his appetite was 
for the most part good, and that the di- 
gestive functions were not much disturbed, 
but the urine deposited lateritious sedi- 


was to have his shaved head washed with 
the coldest water. He felt his chest bound 
,as if with cords; the breathing was un- 
casy ; cough was frequent and exhausting ; 
| the expectoration was in very large quan- 
tity, of highly puriform appearance, much 
,coloured with blood, and of offensive 
odour. The pulse was from 120 to 130; the 
‘animal heat 102 degrees. Hectic fever 
was urgent, and on most nights the 
perspiration was excessive. The urine 
was of a dark colour, and deposited 
lateritious sediment in the greatest abun- 
dance. On the right side, over the upper 
part, the sound was dull; the voice gave 
'much resonance to the stethoscope near 
the axilla. It seemed very probable that 
‘some ulceration had taken place. He was 
not at this time equal to the task of in- 
|haling. I directed a blister to the chest ; 
and the following mixture : 


ment abundantly. So soon as I hadre-| kK Potasse Bicarbon. gr.c. viii; Suee. 
moved the pleuritic pain by local treat- Limon. 3ij; Mist. Amygd. Ziv; Syrupi 
ment, I directed the inhalation of iodine | To/utan.5ij; Acid. Hydrocyan.N| x; Gutt. 
with conium, and treated him altogether ; Nigr. gtt. xv ; Potasse Nitrat. Dij. M. 
on the principles which I have detailed in| Of this two tablespoonfuls were taken 
the statement of my other cases. | every four hours. He derived great relief 
This gentleman improved so regularly from this medicine; but his sleep being 
and favourably that he went into the still deficient, I directed the use of the mor- 
country at the end of July, with the feel- phine sirup at night, and its effects were 
ings of nearly restored health. He had most satisfactory. 
gained flesh and strength, and was almost) He gradually improved in general 
free from cough. The pulse was regu- health; but as the brain acquired a more 
larly under 80, and the animal heat was healthy condition, the pulmonary symp- 
reduced to 97. He extolled the inhalation toms became more urgent. The cough 
as the great source of his cure. | sometimes continued for an hour without 
Since this period my patient has takena ceasing; and the expectoration, which 
journey of pleasure to Paris, and I have was uniformly more or less coloured, was, 
the satisfaction of hearing that he finds in quantity, upwards of a pint in each 24 
his strength and general health re-esta- | hours. 
blished.* I was resolved not to delay longer the 
Case m1.—A young gentleman, aged | trial of inhalation, and began with a small 
22, tall, slight, with circular chest, of the proportion of iodine, joined with my usual 
nervous temperament, while labouring| preparation of conium, the saturated 
, tincture. At first he experienced great 
* Since = my above, I have seen this gen-| giddiness and sickness, and could only in- 
tleman, and find him quite well, His palse is 63. | hale for five minutes. He was in so weak 
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and nervous a state (hardly able to raise, troublesome cough about four years ago. 
himself in bed) that he was timid, and The expectoration was occasionally co- 
alarmed at the idea of the new treat-|loured with blood, and he found for the 
ment. With better courage, however, he first time that his breathing became dis- 
resumed it on the following day; and 1 | tressingly hurried by slight exertion. He 
was highly gratified to hear him, in ashort had lost flesh and strength within a short 
time, express in glowing terms the de-| period, and was much alarmed, as were also 
lightful relief which he experienced from |his friends, with the dread of pulmonary 
inhaling, which he said not only relieved | consumption, from which a brother and 
his cough and breathing, but “calmed him | sister had died. The indications afforded 
all over.” Many of the symptoms re-| by auscultation rendered it almost certain 
mained urgent for a week ;—the quick | that his lungs were tuberculated, although 
pulse ; the breathing easily hurried; the not en masse. He inhaled iodine and 
cough much excited by continued conver- | conium with the greatest advantage ; but 
sation; hectic fever at mid-day severe;| being of an active disposition, and dis- 
perspiration at night excessive. But some liking confinement within doors, he went 
appetite returned. There was more tran-| to Madeira, where he passed the winter 
quillity of the nervous system, and much | and spring, two years in succession. The 
sleep was procured at night. Some de-/last winter he passed at Lisbon. During 
coction of bark had been added to the | his residence at that place he caught cold, 
mixture. The bowels required regulation ; which was followed by cough, attended 
and a pill with Pilud. Aloes Myrrh. and | with coloured expectoration (which he 
Pulv. Jacob. answered perfectly. In other described as a spitting of blood) every day 
cases I have mentioned the remarkable for a month. He sent to London for an 
reduction in quantity, and alteration in inhaler, the mixture of iodine, tincture of 
quality, speedily produced in the sputum | conium, and the internal medicines which 
by the influence of the iodine inhalation ;| I had prescribed for him on a former occa- 
but I never witnessed this effect more | sicn. 
strikingly produced than in the present) He did not receive the articles till the 
iustance. Within three days the quantity expiration of a month. A medical friend 
was lessened by one half, and it was much | in attendance upon him used his strongest 
less coloured. At the end of a week it did persuasions to dissuade him from inhaling, 
net amount to more than four ounces, and | under the circumstances of a troublesome 
in another ten days it was reduced to an|cough attended with coloured expectora- 
ounce, with here and there cnly streaks of ‘tion, assuring him that in all probability 
blood. |a dangerous hemorrhage from the lungs 
I am happy te add that the patient is| would follow. He, however, fortified by 
advanced towards convalescence, and, 1; his former experience, was resolved to 
hope, may, with great care on his own | adopt the treatment ; and, accordingly, he 
part, be restored to health. He has|inhaled the solution of iodine, with the 
gained flesh and strength, and has a good | addition of tincture of conium. He in- 
appetite. When he isin a state of perfect | forms me that afterthe space of three days, 
quietude the pulse is below 890, but is soon | the blood entirely disappeared ; the cough 
quickened by a little exertion. The ani-| was relieved, and ina short time he re- 
mal heat is now only 98 degrees. He is in| covered his health. 
good spirits, and is confident of recovery, 
but he still has cough, with, sometimes,} Case v.—A young woman of delicate 
coloured expectoration; he has now and/|frame, and rather narrow chest, in the 
then copious night sweats; and after sit-| year 1825, suffered from cough and difti- 
ting up some hours his ankles become cnity of breathing, for which she was bled 
swollen. He continues to inhale regularly, twice from the arm, and blistered repeat- 
and with unabated satisfaction. He uses edly. 
the lotion for the chest, and the flesh-| In 1827 blisters were used; and she took 
brush, with sensible benefit. He takes digitalis with some advantage to the short- 
sulphate of quinine with sulphuric acid, | ness of her breath, but with injury to her 
&c., in the day, and the morphine sirup stomach and nerves. 
at night. He is quite free from hectic | During the two following winters blis- 
fever, and pursues a highly restorative | ters were applied. 
diet with evident advantage. In 1830 1 was consulted, when she was 
suffering from very troublesome cough, 
Cask 1v.—A gentleman, aged twenty- short breathing, a sense of tightness and 
four, of circular chest, of the mixed of soreness in the chest, without any fever. 
temperament, often wearing in his cheeks | Her breathing was like that of an asth- 
a colour like hectic flush, of a very|matic person, and always became dis- 
cousumptive family, was attacked with | tressed under the least exposure to a 


{ 
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foggy atmosphere. She was getting thin ' 


I directed the inhalation of iodine and 


MERCURIAL INUNCTION IN 
ERYSIPELAS. 


conium, in conjunction with the washing 


and friction of the chest; and no other 
treatment was employed. Snffice it to say, 


manner. 


Capt. Kater, in whose service the pa- 
tient lived, informs me, that since the pe- 
riod of my attendance she has but rarely 
been affected with her complaint ; and has, 
on each occasion, obtained relief in a few 
days from having recourse to the inhala- 
tion. 


I could multiply examples equally in 
favour of the value of inhalation of iodine 
and conium, as those which I have stated ; 
but I have no right to trespass further on 
your pages; and [ trust that I have offered 
sufficient proof to satisfy every candid 
reader. 

I will take the opportunity of mention- 
ing that the patients whose cases of con- 
ficmed tubercular phthisis, with ulcerated 
cavities, are detailed in the additional part 
of my second edition, at p. 138, c.i; p. 184, 
c.ix; p. 194, ¢. xi; all continue to enjoy 
their recovered health, bearing the most 
happy testimony * to the benefits derived 
by them from inhalation and the collateral 
treatment. 


It is my earnest recommendation to the 
profession to give a fair trial to the prac- 
tice, and to use due perseverance, to which 
principle of acting I owe so much of my 
success. I am certain that inhalation is 
often abandoned too hastily, and for very 
insufficient reasons. 


Nor should any one allow himself to 
think slightly of the method of treatment 
because in many cases it will not succeed. 
No human means can avail in the worst 
cases of pulmonary consumption ; but it is 
my sincere conviction that the best chance 
would be afforded to the patient by the 
adoption of the particular and general 
plan which 1 have laid down; and, cer- 
tainly, it will be found to render the com- 
fort of largely mitigating the symptoms, 
even when the force of disease is too ag- 
gravated to admit of cure. 


* The several patients who have recovered have 
expressed their desive that I should refer to them 
any consumptive invalids, or their friends, who 
might wish to be assured upon the advantages of the 
inhaling treatment. 


No, 589. 


To the Editor of Tne Lancer. 


that she recovered in the most favourable | 


Sir,—The pages of Tue Lancer for 
the year 1832, No. 463, afforded me an 
opportunity of advocating the employment 
of the mercurial ointment in erysipelas. 
I am happy to observe that the attention 
of the profession has, since that period, 
directed itself with success to the adoption 
of a remedy which has proved itself as 
useful as it is simple in its nature: and, it 
‘is with much satisfaction I perceive that 
your very valuable journal has been instru- 
mental in procuring its adoption by emi- 
nent practitioners in the sister countries. 
| The opportunities afforded me of wit- 
| nessing the disease in question, since the 
| above-mentioned year, have not been few; 
and the facts they have exhibited may not 
be uninteresting to the medical world, or, 
‘at all events, may lead some of its mem- 
| bers, who are favoured with ample oppor- 
ltunities of encountering this troublesome 
malady, to investigate the circumstances 
more closely than other engagements have 
allowed me to do. A statement of indi- 
vidual cases would trespass too much upon 
your columns, to the exclusion of matter 
equally important. To avoid such injus- 
tice, I will, therefore, concentrate in a 
brief account those guiding principles 

which have fallen under my observation. 
Ina simple case of idiopathic erysipelas, 
when seen before the formation of vesi- 
cles, the constitution not being impaired 
by excesses of any kind, I have seldom 
found it necessary to employ any other 
remedy than the Ung. Hydr. Fort., paying 
attention to the state of the bowels and 
enjoining low diet. I cannot recollect 
ever being necessitated to make use of 
more than five’ applications, and fre- 
quently not more than two or three were 
required ; in these cases I did not find 
that the mercury at all affected the mouth. 
When, however, the patient (as is but too 
frequently the case in erysipelas) had 
weakened his constitution by intemperance, 
and there was much disposition to cde- 
matous effusion ; or when any other cause 
had abstracted a portion of that power 
which the body possesses of resisting dis- 
ease; then, where stimuli were indicated, 
a perseverance in the use of the same re- 
medy has indeed shown its most decided 
advantages, exhibiting a striking influence 
over the progress of the disease, and pre- 
venting its extending to internal and more 
important structures. In such cases, I 
have almost invariably found the mouth 
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become affected, while the decline of the 
symptoms has, in a marked manner, fol- 
lowed the appearance of ptyalism. From 
mercury in no other form have I met 
with the success which has resulted from 
the application of the Ung. Hydr. Fort. 
The other preparations of the same metal 
were either discontinued from their too 
stimulating nature, or have seemed to be 
ineffectual in arresting the progress of the 
malady. Perhaps, however, | might sug- 
gest that were the case to have proceeded 
to such extent as to show a tendency to 


gangrene, the Linimentum Hydrargyri of 


the Pharmacopeia would, by its combi- 
nation of mercury and camphor, be a 
preparation advantageously adapted to the 
case. 

Unless the ointment be applied imme- 


DR. BLUNDELL'’S THIRD LETTER 
TO 
MEDICAL FRIENDS. 


second letter having 
issued under the signature of my late as- 
sistant, in which he engages to verify the 
| assertions contained iv his first, by eviden ce 
jtaken from my own letters, I think it but 
due respect to the opinion of my friends fo 
point out, paragraph by paragraph, the fal- 
lacies which it contains. As in doing this 
1 shell frequently be under the necessity 
ot alluding to both his letters, perhaps those 
who do me the bonour of a perusal will take 


diately to the part affected, | have not ob- | the trouble of keepmg these two doc uments 
served any beneficia! results from its em- | continually open before them. 

ployment, and in some cases where, for! The first ot these statements of the writer 
experiment sake, I ordered friction with | Was not, as misquoted in bis second letter 
the mercurial ointment to the groin, for (Lancer, p. 259), that in 1829-30 he * was 
erysipelas on the leg, it was not only of requested by Dr. Blundell to give clinical 
no service in arresting the disease, but the instruction to his pupils,” but that “in 
latter went on increasing under the treat- 1829-30, in conseyuence of new arrangements 
ment. As a rule, with respect to the which then took place, he was” so requested, 
temperature practised towards the affected (Lancer, p. 78.) This 1 again assert 
part, it will be as well to mention that is not true. In consequence of the new 
the ordinary atmospheric standard has in- arrangements, Mr. Doubleday, as stated 
variably been better suited to the cases in my first letter, was solely engaged to 
that have occurred within my view. About undertake the important task of giving 
a month since, I had an opportunity of clinical instructions to the whole class 
observing, in a very pointed manner, the |thioughout, which he did with vigour 
good effect of this remedy. It was in the and effect, and the writer of the letter was 
case of an ill-nourished, attenuated, | merely one of the Consulting Surgeon-Ac- 
pauper female, who had been a frequent | coucheurs to a small portion of the general 
subject of erysipelas: in this case, it/ district ; this too by his own wish, and not 
made its ap ce on the right thigh, at my request, as the other five geutlemen 
and was rapidly extending. 1 had the were. So that to assert that in consequence 
satisfaction of arresting its progress by | of new arrangements, and by my request, 
the mercurial ointment alone, for no other he at this time was appointed to give clini- 
remedies were employed but a cretaceous | cal instructions is untrue ; there were in 
mixture to remove an accompanying di- this matter, touching him, no new arrange- 
arrhea: under different plans of treat-| ments; no request was made, and no such 
ment she acknowledged that her illnesses appointment took place. 


lasted, and with far greater severity, for a 
much longer time than the period (a few 
days) she remained under my care. 

uch are the gleanings 1 have to offer 
to the notice of my fellow brethren, and 
to their judicious conduct I leave the 
power which experience has taught me 
the mercurial ointment possesses to alle- 
viate suffering, and palliate one of the 
most inveterate diseases to which huma- 
nity is liable. 

I am, Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
Taytor, M.R.C.S.L. 
Tower, Dec. 6, 1834. 


zndly. It was not asserted by Dr. Blun- 
dell that the writer was disqualified for the 
important duty assigned to Mr. Doubleday, 
because he was engaged in giving assistance 
to the rival class ‘‘ of Messrs. Grainger and 
Pilcher” in Webb-street. Had this been 
thecase, there would have been more fitness 
in the decisive answer of Mr. Pilcher. M 
words were (see 2nd letter, Lancer, p. 207 
“engaged in giving assistance to the rival 
class in Webb-street,”—viz. the obstetric 
class—not the class of Messrs. Grainger and 
Pilcher, who were the anatomical and not the 
obstetric teachers in that school, a fact which 
necessarily weakens the force of Mr. P.'s 
evidence in the matter. Now Mr. Pilcher, 
on whose honour | have @ full reliance, bas 


authorized me to state, that although he 


|) 

| 

| 
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does not himself believe that the writer gave | brief account of the transaction, is this—and 
assistance in more than two cases, in which ‘see how opinions change when we look upon 
he would bave been wanting in humanity both sides of the shield. 

had he failed to act when called upon ; et] ‘Towards the close of the summer of 
thet he Mr. P. is not prepared to assert ho 1831, when | was neither thinking nor 
he must of necessity have known of all the dreaming of the writer as my assistant, 
cases in which such assistance was given. | passing near the great stepsof the Hospital, 


The truth is, and | had the statement so as to | y attention was drawn to one of the Guy's 


preduce a full impression on my mind that 
occasional help was afforded by the writer 
to t e pupils of that school, in cases of 
ditheult delivery, in more thun one or two 
instances, and thatthe pract ce was likely to | 


papers (as If was then told unpublished, 
though printed) exhibiting upon its face the 
name of the writer as my assistant; and [ 
was asked whether | would consent to the 
appointment. At this time little in the way of 


becontinued ; nor had | theleastright toc»m- | decision was said ; but it having been farther 
plain of this, though in prudence | deemed int'mated to me that the old gentleman at 
it fitting to engage, for the purposes above- | the head of affairs, the treasurer of the hos- 
mentioned, an accurate and active friend, | pital, was desirous to communicate with me 
equally able, and 1 believe wholly uncon- | respecting the matter, | had a conversa- 
nected with the rival class in the neighbour- | tion in his office, in which I intimated the 
hood. That I might be deceived in this | risk of schism, insi-ted upon retaining the 
impression as to the extent of the services| clinical lectu:es, and showed @ disinclina- 
rendered is very possible; Mr. Pilcher’s | tion for the proposed alliance, with a dispo- 
letter goes some way to render it probable ;| sition however to give way; a. last the 
but I received the information im my own | good man ad myself parted, with this me- 
study, under circumstances that fixed it in-| mo:able exelemation upon his part, —“ The 
delibly in my memory, from a gentleman on | out-door patients Mr. A. must wttend,” em- 


whose testimony as well as opportunities of | 
knowing | thought that | might safely place 
reliance, viz., the writer of the letter him- 
self. If the commemorative circumstances 
are called for, | am ready to state them 
confidentially to any honourable friend. 

Srdly. ‘lhe second statement of the writer 
was not merely, as he misquotes, that ‘‘ when 
the extension and improvement in the ob- 
stetric department atGuy’sHospital occurred, 
his predecessor wrote to him, and reques'ed 
him to officiate as his obstetric assistant” (-ee 
his second letter, p. 259), but some- 
thing more than this ; ‘1 received acommu- 
nication from Dr, Blundell, requesting. that 
as his duties were increased, and his health 
uncertain, | would officiate as his obstetric 
assistant ;" a clause which clearly declares, 
by implication, that my health being reduced, 
and my labours too oppressive, | was mede 
to look forth for assistance, and stretched out 
my hands tothe writer ; all which the writer 
engages to prove, by my own letters ; ob- 
serve, by my own letters. 

To feel the untruth of this declaration, 
and the total downbreak of the evidence, it 
is only necessary to be acquainted with that 
which seems to be too often wanting in the 
statements of the writer, viz., ‘‘ the truth, 
the whole truth —and nothing bot the truth ;” 
and which, as he has placed himself at the 
bar of public opinion, in legul formulary, we 
have a right to demand. ‘ My silence,” 
he says, ‘ under such imputations might be 
mistaken for a consciousness, perhaps, for an 
admission of guilt. 1 must therefore verify 


my own assertions, and the verification shall 
rest upon the best of all testimony, that of | 
the Doctor's own letters,” The entire, though 


- 


phatically “ musr.’’ On_ returning to 
George-street, | found it was now time to 
decide whether 1 would surrender to the 
wishes of the hospital, or tender my resig- 
nation, for | had enough of the gift of se- 
cond sight to penetrate a little into futurity 
here. Before, however, | could come to a 
d-termination, it was necessary that | should 
hear the terms to which my proposed assist - 
ant would accede; and in this view, on the 
Sist of August 1851, | addressed to him the 
following note :— 


Great George-street, Westminster. 

“ My DearSir, — Wil! you inform me, per 
bearer, whet!er you can give me a call this 
moruing, at one p.m., as | wish to commu- 
nicate with you on a subject ry witen you 
take an interest. I am, dcar sir, yours 
faithfully, 

James 


The interview took place, and the result I 
furnish my readers, in the duplicate of a 
paper now in my late assistant’s possession, 
the terms of which were dictated by myself, 

“ Liwe-street Square, Aug 31, 1851. 

“«My Dear Sir,—The impression on my 
mind, from our conversation this morving 
relative to Guy's Hospital, leads to the fol- 
lowing conclusions :— 

ist. That my being admitted to perform 
certain of the duties attached to the clini- 
cal cbstetric instruction, gives me no claim 
to the midwifery chair, so long as you choose 
to occupy it. 

2nd. That I am to be recggnised as your 
assistant in the above department, you, of 
course, taking the lead. 

These matters, my dear sir, are thd 


formal basis of the arrangement ; and allow | 
me to assure you that not only in the letter, | 
but iu the spirit of them, | tully concur.— | 
1 am, my dear sir, yours jaithfuily, | 

| 

“To Dr. Blundell.” 

This note having been written and de- 
livered to me, | thought it right to acquiesce 
in his appointment. And now having given 
the whole of -the transaction from first to 
last, —havieg shown by the above state- 
ment, that request from me was totally out 
of the question—that solicitation came from 
the other party, and that it was my office to 
define, not to receive, terms of admission, 
let me ask how is the contrary proved ? 
How is it made to appear, from these notes 
or otherwise, that | requested an assistant? 
How is it made to appear, from these letters 
or otherwise, that | pleaded ill-health ; and 
that, in consequence of this, or of any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever, 1 requested this 
gentleman, above all others, to ofliciste ! 
Dr. Blundell wrote! Dr. Blundell express 
ed a wish? a wish for what—that the 
proposed assistant would listen to his com- 
plaints about ill-health? That he would 
graciously bend a favourable ear to his pe- 
tition for assistance! No such thing. The 
note merely expresses a wish to communi- 
cate on a subject in which the proposed 
assistant took an interest. And what wus 
this subject? Why the proposal that was 


come from that gentleman's friends ; the 


request, not to say the something more 
than request, on the part of the treasurer 
that Dr. Blundell would accede to the ap- 
pointment ; the desire to know distinetly and 
in writing, without evasion or cavil, the 
terms to which the proposed assistant would 
bind himself, in letter and in spirit, on con- 
dition of obtaining the first and therefore 
the most important step of his promotion. 
These were the subjects on which I de- 
sired to communicate, and these only ; to 
these subjects, and to no other, does the term 
* wish" cited from my letter, and blazoned 
forth in italics, apply. 

Availing themselves of the light which is 
here brought to bear on the transaction, let 
my readers do me the favour again to pe- 
ruse the letters, and then judging impar- 
tially, as between man and man, let them 
decide whether from those letters, as pro- 
mised, the writer has made good his words, 
viz. that | requested him to officiate as my 
assistant. For my part, | see no help for 
the matter, unless indeed we have recourse 
to the elastic principle of my Lord Peter in 
the affair of the testament and the shoul- 
derknots, when ‘“‘ he who iound the former 
evasions tock hesrt, and said, + Brothers. 
thereis yet! ope,’” for though we cannot find 
them fotidem verbis, nor totidem syllabis, 1 
d we engage to make them out tertiv modo, or | 


designed it certainly evinees an 


totidem literis. But to drop. all. jest, the 
plaim truth is, the writer has not been able 
to prove his point in any way, much less 
from the letters ; and for this obvious reason, 
that such was not the fact. Nor is this a 
of small importance. Solicitation 
for au assistant is one thing; the obtrusion 
of an assistant is another: the one is an indi- 
cation of a cordial desire of anion ; the other, 
as every one acquainted with an hospital 


/knows, may sigmify a desire to displace. 


ihe distinction is not verbal only but real, 
and touches the very heart of the business, 

4thly. When it was that the writer of the 
letter was personally intoduced to the trea- 
surer, that introduction never having been 
given by me, | am even at this moment igno- 
rant. Ali that it is necessary for me to 
know respecting the matter as, that as a 
gentleman fitted for the good man’s purpose, 
he had been by character and recommenda- 
tion effectually introduced before the pre- 
ceding transaction took place, as indeed the 
above narration itself clearly shows. The 
writer, however, seems to have left his 
readers at liberty to conclude that his per- 
sonal introduction to the treasurer come 
fom me ; ps this is accidental; but if 
-nt- 
ance with the pleader’s art, for had the in‘ro- 
duction come from me, this of course would 
have strengthened his former assertion, that 
it was Dr, Blundell who solicited his ap- 
pointment. So far, however, was this from 
being the case, that one morning a gentle- 
mau of the hospital, whom it is unnecessary 
here to name, but whose name | am ready 
with bis assent to communicate to any 
common friend, called in George Street for 
the express purpose of saying, ** Dr. Blun- 
dell, 1 have just been told that you sw 
that I introduced Mr. A. to the Treasurer,” 
or words to that effect. ‘‘ Now remember” — 
l remember the wordsas well as the notes of 
a favourite air—“ Whatever comes of it, it 
was not / that introduced him ;’’ an address 
which clearly shows what was supposed to 
be the animus in operation within those 
political walls. Was this being introduced 
to the Treasurer at the solicitation of Dr, 
Blundell ? Was this being introduced to the 
Treasurer in the way that Dr. Blundell was 
by bis predecessor ? 

Sthly. The fourth statement of the writer 
was, notas he again misquotes in his second 
letter, (Lancer, p. 260,) “' | gave the cli- 
nical lectures for two or three seasons,” 
but, “1 gave the clinical lectures for tro 
or three seasons—having been solicited to 
do all this by Dr. Blundeli himself” (see 
his first letter, Lawxcer, p. 78), And 
here is Lis proof: My first clinical lecture, 
he says, was delivered in the Medical The- 
atre of Guy’s Hospital at the latter end of 
the session 1852—3, and my letter which 
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he adduces’ proves that this was after the What then does the writer mean by stating 
13th of April 1833.—Now since the 4th of that he gave the clinical lectures during two 
June 1834, | have had no more professional or three seasons? that he gave them during 
connexion with Guy's Hospital than with two or three seasons at the solicitation of 
the hospitals and clinical lectures of Paris Dr. Blundell ? 

or New York; my advertisement was re-|  Gthly. The next sta‘ement of the writer, 
fused ; a spurious document was substi- but which did not appear in his former let- 
tuted; the old gentleman at the head of ter, is, ‘‘ that since 1831, when the clinical 
affuirs knowingly and contumuciously re- obstetric teaching commenced, my prede- 
tained the busiard paper upon the board; cessor may have given eight or ten such 
and from that time to this, within the walls (clinical) lectures, | have delivered at least 
of a place where such an insolent indignity 70.’'-—( Lancer, p.270.) The dates in this 
was attempted, my foot has never been set. statement will be the better for a slight cor- 
As therefore the writer's lectures, at my rection; they should stand thus: ‘+ Since 
solicitation, undermy authority, and as my | 1851 my predecessor may have delivered 
assistant ended with the 4th of June 1834, eight or ten such (clinical) lectures, but 
and began at earliest with the middie of| since April 1833 I have delivered at least 
April 1833, and as the season ends with'70.” ‘The correction is not without its im- 
May every year, it is so clear, if be speak of portance, as will hereafter appear. 

seasons, (and of seasons alone be does speak! Now before this vaunted course of 70 
in bis letter, ) that he lectured during the last lectures can be honestly set by the side of 
season only,* and that small portion of the | the eight or ten clinical lectures said to have 
preceding which extends from the middle | been delivered by the writer's predecessor, 
of April to the middle of May 1833; that | after the preceding specimens of untenable 


one season and four or five weeks 
of another are equivalent in time to two or | 
three seasons, the assertion becomes con- 
victed, not on'y of an untruth, but of an 
absurdity as great as, 
1 season + 4 of a season = 3 seasons ; or, 
1 season + 4 of a season = 2 seasons. 

Or put the absurdity in another form. 
The writer on my account lectured 37 or 
38 weeks exclusive of the vacation weeks, 
which do not belong to the “season.” 
‘Then, unless 37 or 58 weeks are equal to 
98 weeks, he did not lecture three seasons ; 
for three seasons are equal to 98 weeks ; 
and unless 37 or 38 weeks are equal to 65 
weeks, he did not lecture even two seasons, 
for two seasons are equal to 65 weeks. 

Bat he will say perhaps that, though he 
speaks of ‘* seasons,” he means to include 
the vacation. Be it so. Then, unless 59 
or 60 weeks t are equal to 156 weeks {, he 
did not lecture three seasons including vaca- 
tions, and unless 59 or 60 weeks are equal 
to 104 weeks, he did not lecture even two 
seasons including vacation. Putit which way 
you will, the absurdity always remains the 
same, viz.1-++a small fractional part of 1=5, 
or that 1+ a small fractional part of 1=2. 


* The season always begins Ist of October and 
ends 15th of May, or thereabouts. The portion of 
the end of the third season during which the assistant 
lectured, began at earliest 13th of April 1833, and 
ended 15th of May 1833. His lectares from 15th ot 
May to 4th of June, 1834, are excluded from thi- 
calculation, because they do not belong to the season 
but to the recess, and it is of *‘ seasons”’ that he 
speaks ; but the absurdity would be as great if they 
were thrown in tohim as a God-send. 

+ For, ineluding vacations, 59 or 69 is the number 
of weeks that he lectured altogether. 

1} For three seasons, with their vacations, are equa! 
tO 156 weeks. Two, with their vacations, are ot 
course equal to 104 weeks. 


and indeed absurd exaggeration, the reader 
will not be surprised to hear that from this 
number 70 a very large deduction must be 
made. And first, as these lectures continued 
through the summer vacation of 18354, for 
he tells us, ‘* | continued to lecture clini- 
cally during the present summer (1834) ;” 
from the number of 70 at least one-fifth must 
be deducted for lectures given after my con- 
nexion with the hospital had entirely ceased, 
—in other words, after the 4th of Jane 
1834; foras the whole period of the lec- 
turing extends from April (1855) at earliest, 
to the close of September in the subsequent 
year (1834), that is, over a period of seven- 
teen months and a half, those four months 
of this term during which | had no con- 
nexion with the hospita!, and of course was 
in no way responsible for the lectures, 
viz. from June 1834 to September inclusive, 
cunstitute more than one-fifth of the whole. 
From these lectures, then, set off on this 
account 14, i.e., one-fifth of the 70, a very 
moderate deduction, and the number shrinks 
immediately to 56. 

But again, even from this reduced number 
of 56 lectures, it will immedietely appear 
that a further and much larger deduction 
must be made, as the following calculation 
will show. The clinical course of the writer 
may be divided into two parts. ‘Tbe first, 
comprising those lectures which might be 
grounded on the ward cases; the second, 
those which might be grounded on the out- 
door cases. Of the ward cases, on an average 
the number was about ten; of the out-door 
cases, the average so far as Il am able to 
learn was at least sixty. Now, from the 
nature of clinical lectures, their number 
must in the main be in proportion to the 
number of cases actually ander care; and 


therefore the lectures on the ward cases 
may he set down at 1-7th, ond those of the 
out-door cases at 6-7ths of thewbole. From 
this it follows that of the fifty-six lectures 
which remain after the former deduction, 
8, that is 1-7th, may be fairly referred to the 
ward cases; and 48, that is, 6-7ths to the 
out-door department. Now as the Trea- 
surer’s ‘‘ must,” bad from the first entirely 
removed me from the cut-door department, 
and its lectures; from the whole number 
of fifty-six lectures, for which | um ab- 
surdly made respors:ble, let us deduct those 
forty-eight with which 1 had no concern, 
snd the total immediately shrinks to eight, 
as the entire number for which | remain 
accountable. 

Lastly. ‘his course of eight lectures 
must further be divided into two parts, that 
which beloaged to the vacation of 1833, 
from May :o October, a period of something 
more than four months ;* and that which 
belonged to the session of 1853-4, a period | 
of about eight mouths, for the writer tells 
us that he lectured through the sessions 
aud summer vacations. Now as the session 
in round numbers constitutes 2 Srds of the 
whole period, and the vacation 1-3rd, to, 
the session we may fairly assign 2-Srds of 
these lectures, say 5 or 6, and to the vaca- 
tion 2or3; and thus, when subjected to 
the cold hand of arithmetic, this magnifices.t | 
number of seventy lee\ures, for which Dr. 
Biundell is made responsible, suddenly 
drops from seventy to fifty-six, from fifty-! 
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five and thirty,* viz. one lecture - week 
during six months, rather more, however, 
than less. Now, as their beds, forty-five 
in number, were more than three times as 
numerous as my own, ten or twelve in 
number, unless we sw that all those 
gentlemen were slack in their clinical exer- 
tions; twenty five divided by three will 
bring us near the proportion which the ten 
or twelve cases required from me, that 
number will be 8, (8 and a fraction, )t 
that is, three or four more than | am seid 
to have actually delivered in each session. 
But for this smallness in the number of 
the clinical lectures, | was accustomed to 
compensate, first, by the copiousness of my 
information by the bed-sid- ; and, secondly, 
by throwing the spiri! of the elinical infor- 
mation iuto the obs‘etric lectures, one of 
which I delivered every morning. Jn doing 
this, besides considering my own repose, 
I remembered that obstetrics constituted, 
though an important, yet a secondary sub- 


ject, ina medical school ; that the time of the 


pupils wes fully occupied ; and that to cram 
them was one thing, and to instruct them was 
another ; and it isevident, if from twenty-five 
to thirty clinical lectures annually were suffi- 
cient in medicine, from forty to fifty clinical 
lectures in obstetrics must have been more 
than sufficient. Were none of them givenas 
an exercise in extemporeneous declumation ? 
Is there not a current that at some of 
these lectures the c'ass assembled scarcely 
exceed some three or four persons! Have 


six to eight, and ultimat:ly settles down as| not the wags added, apprentices included ? 
low as four or five lectures for a session, | But, perhaps it may be said that, whatever 
a number which it will be observed ex-| we may think of the judgment of the writer, 
actly cor:esponds with that which I de-| bis activity, at least, greatly exceeds that 


livered myself, eight or ten in the course’ 
of two session:, in other words, four or five | 
in each.t 

But should this calculation displease, 
there is another way of viewing this mat- 
ter, which perhaps, with some, including my 
ate assistant himself, may be more con- 
vincing and intelliyible. 

The clinical wards of the practice of me- 
dicine, which I need not observe is the 
leading subject in a medical school, con- 


of Dr. Blundell. Seventy lectures on the 
one hand, eight or ten on the other. Not 
so, however; during the period that the 
writer gave this vaunted number of seventy 
lectures, Dr. Blundell, who lectured six 
mornings in the week, was in the habit of 
giving, at least, five times seventy, exclu- 
sive of two lectures delivered weekly dur- 
ing the session, on physiol gical subjects. 
To conclude then, instead of the expo- 
sition of facts neutralizing my statement, 


tained altogether 19 femaie beds and 24) and proving it to be “incorrect and un- 
male beds, thus furnishing 43 cases, for! guarded,” as the writer has asserted, it 
the beds are generally kept full, Now, in| confirms thet statement in every parti- 
the course of « session the clinical lectures! cular, as the following citation of it will 
delivered by Drs. Cholmeley, Bright, and! clearly prove: “It is not true that during 
Addison, taking two months each, accord-| the first two years of the clinical establish- 
ing to my best information, amounted alto-| ment, the delivery of the clinical lectures 
gether, ou an average, to between twenty- was by Dr. Blundell's solicitation commit- 

ted to the wri er of the letter ;’’ on the con- 


* The more exact period of the vacagipn is four, 
months anJ a half, that of the s seven months 
and a half. | have taken them in round numbers. 

+t Dering the sammer vacation clinical lectures 
were not expected, the hospital being very empty 
and the bea information easily communicated 


an additional lecture was deli- 
. Five ave here thrown in for 


* Now and then 
, Vered on Saturday 


this. 
t 30+34 =60 


+7 =8¢ 
in seventeen or eightcen months 
lectures per apnam. 


at the give from ferty to 
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trary, ‘during those two sessions the lec-| Further,the writer tells us that be saw and 
tures, agreeably to an arrangement made treated nearly ali the cases inthe female ward, 
with the treasurer, were given by myself and that he will prove this by my letters ; 
(Dr. B.) ; and, im consequence of this ar- aad afier citing two notes, he comes to the 
rangement, the writer did not lecture at a// monstrous conclusion, that at my solicitation 
till the close of the second out of three ‘ during the thirty-eight months that it (the 
sessions, viz. April 1935, the session ter- ward) has been open for the reception of pa- 
minating very soon after, viz. im the middle tients,’’ Dr. Lb. his ‘‘ predecessor has been in 
of May ; and even then he lectured unsoli- attendance twelve, and’ the writer “ twenty- 
cited, and without my (Dr. B,’s) being in- six months.” And bere, not invidiously, but 
formed of it for some time afterwards.’"* Aud with a view of doing justice, and setting the 
is not all this true? Why, good heavens ! the reckless inaccuracy of my late assistant in 
writer himself has furmsbed the daca which that light which truth requires, 1 request 
ve it; the data which prove that he the particular attention of those who honour 
to lecture in April 1833, indeed after me with their perusal. On my account, as 
the 13:h; the data which prove that he he cleariy intimates in his second letter, and 
lecturing unsolicited; thedatuwhich at my solicitation, «8 he distinctly de- 
prove further, even according to his own clares in his first, be says, he attended 
showing, that he was not asked to lecture these wards; and it is clear, on reading his 
at all, til many months after he had begun statement, that he makes we accountable for 
lecturing of bis own accord. How could eight-and-thirty months, during which the 
the writer then have ‘he conscience to assert wards have been opened, for he brings it as 
that he had given the clinical lectures du- a charge, that while Dr. Blundell attended 
ring two or three seasovs? *‘ That he had during only twelve months of this period, 
given the clinical lectures during ‘wo or the writer was in attendance twenty-six, 
three seasons at the solicitation of Dr. Blundell Now in the beginning of last June, 1834, 
himselj?"” How cvuld he have the conscience my professional connexion with the hospital 
to assert this, when it is clear, with respect entirely ceased, as already distinctly stated, 
to seasons, that he lectured one on/y and the According to bis own showing, the wards 
Jag end of another; aud when he is now were first committed to my care in the end 
under the humiliating necessity of achnow- of September 1831, rather later than earlier; 
ledging, that it was not till the beginning therefore the whole period during which 
of the last of the three seasons that he was the wards were open to my attendanee, in- 
in any shape asked to lecture at all? — stead of being THIRTY-EIGHT MONTHS, Was 
Sthly. With respect to the writer's only TuIRTY-1WO, Or at the most THIRTY- 
fifth statement. In the first place, he is yukre mowtns. How is it then that he 
Wrong in representing this siatement tohave makes out against me a charge for THirTy- 
been merely that he saw and treated ueariy montus? why, by actually setti 
all the cases in thefemale ward ; andthathe down to my account a period of rive 
had the entire charge of the Hospital charity, months (from June to November), through- 
and of the obstetric out-patien's,’’ as a cor- out which I have had no more to do with the 
rect citation of the misquoted passage will clinical and other establis!'ments of Guy’s 
prove ; for he has suppressed a most im- Hospital, than with those of the Hotel Dieu. 
portant clause in his original chorge, viz. Gracious Heaven! what are we to think of 
that he was solicited to do all this by Dr. ali this? 1s it intentional, or is it a most 
Blundell himself, See the writer's first letter, thoughtless and reckless inaccuracy ? 
“HAVING BEEN SOLICITED TO DO ALLTHIS ‘The figures of the writer being clearly in- 
sy Dr. Buunpext uimsevr.” (Lancer, p. correct, I will now endeavour to state ac- 
78.) Now as one main object of tha letter cording to his own data, what the respec- 
was to prove that he was not a nominee or tive periods of attendance really were. 
protégé of the Treasurer (see his firstletter, Prom the end of September 1831, or there- 
Laycer, p. 78), and as it would have told abouts, when the wards were first com- 
much in strengthening his assertion, if it mitted to my care, to June 4, 1834, is a 
could have been shown that in this, a8 02 period of two-and-thirty months; this bei 
other occasions, he had been solicited by me the whole period during which the clinieal 
as asserted, he ought either to have made establishment was under my direction, and 
good his words with respect to this solici- during which it was m duty, or indeed m 
tation as an important pert of his defence, right, to enter the wards. Now, my attend. 
or to have given an honourable retracta- ance during the first session was at least 
tion ; aud surely, in any case, he ought not from the beginning of October 1831 to the 
to have suppressed the clause which, whe- end of May 1832. (See the date of the letter 
ther intentionally or from carelessness, he jy which I resigned the ward tomy assistant, 
has very improperly done. | May 31, 1852, Lancer, p. 260.) Here is a 
period not of six months merely, as stated by 
| the writer with bis usual injustice and inaceu- 


* See Dr. Blundell's second letter, Lancer. 
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, but of eight. Further, my second attend- | tion, as will immediately appear on consult- 
pow neers, Pr tswr are November or | ing the original ; and here it is word for word. 
December, a8 again incorrectly and unfairly} Jt w not true 
stated by my assistant, but in the first week | the two first of the three sessions, thro 
of October 1832, and ended April 13, 1833. which the clinical establishmest bad sub- 
(see the date of my second letter, here sisted, the main burden of the ward fell, at 
again is a period of more than sir months, | Vr. Blundell's solicitation, on the writer of 
instead of four and a half; thus it appears | the letter ; on the contrary, with afew occa- 
that of thirty-two months, during which Dr.' sional interruptions, these wards were re- 
Blundell was the director, he was in at-| gularly attended by Dr. Blundell bimself.'’* 
tendance more than fourteen months, these} And is not all this literally true? Did 
being the active and laborious period of the | not Dr. Blundell, after the wards were put 
session, and the writer was in attendance, | under his care, attend during the whole of 
not twenty-six months, as he states, but the first session ending May 1832, and deed 
something less than eighteen, and of these, beyond it? Did he not further attend dar- 


eighteen months, eight or nine mnths were 
vacation, when there is a recess at the hos- 
pital, and when of course both the pro- 
fessors and pupils are expected to recruit for 
the session. ‘I hus the writer’s statements of 
our respective labours are as true as that 
eighteen months are equal to twenty-six 
months; or that fourteen months are equal 
to twelve. Or, to put the fact in an- 
other form, of twenty-two or twenty-three 
sEssiowat months that the clinical wards 
have been open undermy direction I have 
been inattendance fourteen months, and my 
assistant between eight and nine. 


Mthly. And here again I entreat, in jus- 
tice the special notice of the reader, though 
aware that to discover and rectify these erro- 
neous representations must be as wearisome 
to him as to me. After making a preceding 
statement which is fall of errors, declaring 
me answerable for the wards during five 
months that I have had no connexion with 
the hospital; asserting that | began clini- 
cal attendance in December 1832, when 
in reality it was two months earlier ; inform- 
ing his readers, that having resigned the 
waits on the 13th of April 1833, and begun 
my attendance in November or December 
proeans: that is towards the end of Novem- 

r 1832; 1 had been in attendance six 
months, though the whole period is not 
more than four and a half; after giving 
under his fifth head of reply a statement 
which as shown above suppressed or 
omitted one of the most important clauses 
of the original which he undertook to 
defend ; after in a word skipping from error 
to error with the recklessness and levity of 
the bird upon the bough ; the writer takes his 
stand in the middle of this age and asks 
triumphantly ‘“* What must be thought of 
Dr. Blundell’s startling assertion that these 
wards were with a few occasional inter- 
ruptions regularly attended by himself, and 
not at his solicitation” by the author of 
this letter?’ Why afier all that has gone 
before, it is obvious enough what will be 
thought—not that Dr. Blundell has as- 
serted that which is not true, but that the 


ing almost the whole of the second session 
ending May 1833, with a slight ao 
of four or five weeks only in the end of the 
Session, and this occasioned by ill health? 
Why, the letters and their dates, instead of 
contuting the assertion, confirm it witha 
minuteness of accuracy which, when con- 
trasted with the random assertions of the 
writer, will, | am persuaded, s ben the 
confidence of the reader in ull the rest of my 
statements. 

And now the public having been enabled 
to see and feel the errors, perversions, mis- 
quotations, not to add arithmetical absurdi- 
ties, which riddle and dilapidate this vaunted 
defence, is the writer prepared to fall back 
upon it and repeat ‘‘ that he is quite willing 
to abide the verdict of the professionul pub- 
lic as to the veracity of his statements !” 

With respect to the nature of the obste- 
tric interest at Guy’s, | have to remark, 
that notwithstanding the assertion made to 
the contrary, it was decidedly private pro- 
perty. Ithad existed for years extra menia, 
before the medical school of Guy’s was in 
being ; it was illustrated by the lecturer's 
private museum ; for some time after the 
class was introduced into the hospital, the 
janitor of the theatre was the lecturer's own 
private servant,—the entries were made 
and the subscriptions were received at first, 
and for a very considerable period, by the 
lecturer's own hand, accountable to none, 
and afterwards, permission having first been 
asked, they were deposited with a ve 
worthy man, the apothecary of the hospital, 
who received commission, rendered his ac- 
count, and was therefore the agent of the 
teacher; money was paid by the lecturer 
to the hospital for certain accommodations ; 
the teacher had a mght (restrained only 
by his own sense of propriety) to advertise 


* On reading this paragraph, it will be seen at 
once that I am asserting the regularity of my at- 
tendance daring the two first of the three sessions ; 
the writer, however, omits the first part Of the pas- 
sage, that which fixes the time of the regular attend- 
ance, and thus of course takes out the true meaning 
from what follows. Thus the dispatant in the story, 
to prove the non-existence of a Great First Cause, 


writer has had recourse to a misrepresenta- 


med a part of the text omitting the preface 
foot hath sabd hs 


which complaint is now 
this, however, made no change 
iginal nature of the property, 
» unless this statement can be 
he must be a very indifferent 
not over delicate in his percep- 
right and. wrong, lay 
such a property as if it belon 
to the 
To this, however, it is urged, that the 
chair belonged to the Hospital, and that 
“‘sueh was formerly Dr. Blundell's own opi- 
1;”’ in proof of which we have, as usual, 
& misrepresentation, as the reader no doubt 
his time will be fully prepared to expect. 
clause so triumphantly extracted from 


the draft, as every nye probably will 


see at the first glance, did not come from 
Dr. Blundell or Dr. Blundell’s solicitor, 
but from the writer and the writer's soli- 
citor ; and shows not Dr. B.’s opinion, but 
the caution of the other party. As Dr. B.'s 
title was in no way impeached, his solicitor 
merely assented. In fact the connexion be- 
tween the Hospital and the Lecturer seems 
to have partaken much of the nature of that 
subsisting between landlord and tenant. 
With respect to the unworthy charge of 
sordid motives with which the parties have 
endeavoured to asperse their opponent, the 
profound historian of antiquity in one far- 
reaching apophthegm has at once enabled 
us to account for so groundless an imputa- 
tion, and at the same time, in a great mea- 
sure, secured us against the impression 
which it was intended to produce, “ Pro- 
prium est humani generis odisse quem le- 
seris.” ‘To hate the man you have injured 
is the peculiar instinct of our nature. But 
as the issue of the whole transaction is to 
leave to my good friend at the hospital the 
presentation to the chair and its emoluments 
within the walls, and to place Dr. Blundell 
without the walls, divested of much of 
his interest, and without a single drachma 
of compensation, if there be rapacity in the 
transaction, it is evident enough on which 
side it lies. Could Dr, Blundell have been 
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moved by pecuniary 
was meee on for if he would have bowed 
his neck to his good friend at the bospital, 
“ the chair was still open,” and his servility 
would have been rewarded by a readmission 
to his own—as the ward in the well-known 
comedy was to be muniticently repaid for her 
complaisance to the alderman by the spark- 
ling gift of a portion of her own fortune. 
But this matter may be disposed of in a 
few words, in a way which my friends and 
the public will readily understand. If a 
clergyman were driven from his benefice by 
intimidation, were the authors of the 
to take the presentation into their own 
hands, in consequence of his retreat, who 
would deny that a great injury had been in- 
flicted? In like monner, if a professor be 
impelled to leave the chair in consequence 
of the attempted indignities to which he is 
unworthily subjected, who can doubt that 
the authors of the procedure, in availing 
themselves of their misconduct to seize the 
resentation, are guilty of an injustice tool 
The fact is, if the truth must be told, that, 
besides the grave indignity that was at- 
tempted, Dr. Blundell, as hinted in bis first 
letter, sustained a serious injury; and to 
throw the aggressors into the wrong, Dr. B, 
d Jed compensation for that injury ; not 
as the reward of silence, but as a matter of 
right, well knowing, at the same time, that 
he should obtain nothing. And here I may 
obserre, by the way, that in this part of 
the transaction one circumstance occurred 
which was truly comic, and would, I think, on 
the stage, produce an admirable scenic effect. 
After the parties, by whatever means, came 
into possession of the chair and its emolu- 
|ments, without compensation, the old gen- 
|tleman at the head of affairs actually re- 
|quested that a paltry balance might be 
allowed still to lie in his hands to meet 
minute contingencies! And is it for these 
men to talk of the love of money? And is this 
the individusl who wants to set his foot upon 
the neck of the graduatesof an honourable 
and salutary profession? Oh, spirit of Ho- 
garth!* Oh, mighty genius! creator of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Shylock! Why the 
Jew would have been contented with his 
pound of flesh, while the Genti‘le— 

But I turn from these odious topics, I 
trust, for ever; nor should I have wasted 
so much attention upon them, had 1 not 
thought it might be expected by my friends 
that I should expose the misrepresentations 
and fallacies behind which the other parties 
have attempted to shelter their cond 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful servant, 
James Buunpert, M.D. 
1, Great George St. Westminster, 
Dec. 4, 1854. 


* Sce the last scene in Marriage A-la-Mode. 
2F 
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when and where he pleased, nor, had he 
; his class and his museum along w 
was there any legal impediment 
| Gradual encroachments there were ; the apo- 
thecary of the hospital, as stated, was pro- 
7 posed as the receiver of a part of the sub- 
scriptions ; the treasurer asked and obtained 
year or two it was bruited that he had 
begun officiously to give his o 
when the course had better co * 
; ultimately with an audaciousnes 
| tinence which has been most 
| gentle- 
| has ex- 
— 


THE CONCOURS. . 


To Henry WARsvRTON, Esq., MP. 


Geen ~~- very reverse of all this takes place. There 
the public are totally unacquainted with 
essional and personal 


ver obtaining an 

ascendancy (at least through the patron- 
age of the public) over real merit. Law 
courts are open arenas, and ev case 
d therein is a contest in which all 


any one being the wiser, except the prac- 
tielonar himself, while he, too, is often 

promotion in the church it is almost 
unnece: great de- 
partment of it, in w piscopacy pre- 

i is exercised gt 


426 ERINENSIS TO MR. WARBURTON 
Et almost, if not entirely, precludes the 
| tibility of mediocrity of talent, or 
Srn,—The effects of patronage, as de-| 
, fined and developed in my address of Nov. 
30th, may be reduced under three general | who choose may judge for themselves of the 
heads, — retardation of scientific improve- the respective advocates. 
and deterioration of the | There, intellect, information, and 
means, and places their promotion in the required for the practice of that science. 
hands of persons who are either unwilling | There is neither judge, jury, nor specta- 
or incapable of exercising the trust re- | tors, looking on to take cognizance of the 
manner in which the physician or the 
other words, the system of patronage | surgeon performs his duties ; the patient 
isa system of unmixed despotism in the | is dispatched or restored to health without 
7) hands of the individuals by whom it is 
conducted, and of unmitigated slavery 
be and injustice to all those who come under | 
its influence.. A. few no doubt may and 
i have, by extraordinary abilities and appli- 
: cation, triumphed over this noxious sys- 
i tem, while, in other rare instances, per- 
sonal merit may accidentally have been | rities who, bemg presumed to e, 
the object of its protection. It may have | or inspired, in their judgments of. indi- 
: occasionally occurred, that it suited the | vidual merit, can neither err, nor furnish 
views of a College, an University, or some of 
f other body possessing this power, to exer- | Mere reason uman judgment are 
cise it in favour of those who deserved pro- | expected to decide. sepa Aas Fite 4 
motion; but though such cases might be | therefore, nor the Pope supplies us wi 
cited, it should be recollected that they|@ model of patronage which we might 
are exceptions to a law having a directly | hope to follow with advantage; while, in _ 
\ this power was in most cases duly | which Presbytery prevails, and in which 
exerted, it is to be recollected that.it is|s80me approach to a rational system. of 
1 vested in the wrong authorities until it} promotion is made, appointments are 
ti is placed under the control of the per-| principally elective, or under the control 
sons whose interests it directly affects;/ Of the entire body of pessoos who have 
: for, omitting the consideration of the pe-| adopted that system of ecclesiastical go- 
: culiar impropriety of such an arrangement | vernment. Supposing, however, the case 
{ in the medical profession, it is obvious, and | 0f the medical profession to be parallel 
would only bein keeping with the spirit of | With those of law and divinity, the objec- 
other British institutes, that so extensive|tion would be valueless, inasmuch as 
| and important a department of society | there is as much abuse and as much com- 
; of any person or corporation which is ir- the profession of medicine, relative to the 
7 It may, however, be objected, that the | of the objection, Le ligand 
; respect er professions | system eq 
in which promotion is conferred on similar a ye ge The advocates, then, of this 
' x this objection the reply is simple | search in vain for arguments to support 
tt and obvious—-the cases are not parallel or | it, either in its consequences, in abstract 
f analogous. Inthe latter, the public are | Teasoning on its merits, or in precedents 
‘i competent judges of the merit of the in- | drawn from any other learned profession. 
i dividuals to be promoted: in the former| It therefore becomes a question of 
? the public are not so. In the profession | necessity how this system is to be re- 
; of the law, for example, the nature of the | moved, and a better substituted in its 
' duties to be performed by its professors| stead. It is obvious, from what has been 


than allude to the a 


r which syed in these 
some time at least, be diffi- 


corpo- | cult to find a parallel. It is, however, 


of faction, the sympa- 


tion those kind in the capital 


fo 


tries, 


is no favour, no interest, no 
and-corner doings,—the whole scene is 


a competi 
, rigidly, 


coun: 
There 


ground. licl 
g immured in 
and. 
that now | one of fair competition, in which the vic- 
2F2 


ever have 
those who; Were it 
interrogated by you op the commen: 


Many of 
ject, have either condemned it al 


not hate, the heal 
to 
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that the acquaintance of a 
man,” that the favour of a 


ree 
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In fact, we have been so lon 
corruption, about 
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gecan-|the light of truth with respect to it is 
the true cause of 
gistrar in Stevens’ 
never have been 
ncy of that insti- q 
tter than a stu- 
an ordonnance, 
aster Willy” the a 
lave been effected 
d his father; nor 4 
t ludicrous spec- 
e College of Sur- 
yet I} geons being obliged to commence a course 4 
r con-| of lectures on surgery, by beginning with 4 
t has/| the diseases of the urinary organs, in con- 
I shall | sequence of his coadjutor Mr. Colles, who 
evious | was in the habit 
his or-| * pain, heat, redness, and swelling,” 
aif at the opening of the present 
- preju- | No, Sir, if the concours had prevailed here, 
dice which exists against the introduction | neither these, nor the thousand other ills j 
of this inst mthey are but specimens, could 
cal machi occurred among us in Ireland. 
necessary to enforce the re- 
tion of this system of self-pa- i 
, a display of precedents, France 
bued Its Utuity and jus-| would furnish me with numerous and 
to be wondered at; for | splendid examples of the beneficial conse- 
aly for the respectabiity | 
y ity re 
profession, did 
look to our own deserts 
mcement. On the con- vive in the public mind the 
brought up under the| 
| 
un- 
ism, or the clamour of e principle of public compe- 
nfinitely more efficient ately we have an illustration 
us onward in life, than to our purpose in one of our 
n of the most splendid nstitutions. In the Univer- ‘ 
post extensive acquire- this principle has been in 
Our hopes, our plans, | ny years, in the appointment 
e been all, more or less, | and with tho happiest piest re- 
und and unworthy foun-| here form of the (if 
we hlied an election in which the 
hy| merit appoints himself) we 
ent | ribe: it consists of an exa- : 


tor has no one to thank but himself for his 
ess, while the, disappointed are de- 

ved of all just grounds of complaint. It 
possible, indeed, that the best man may 
not succeed in such an ordeal; the best 
answerer always does; and this is all that 
ought to be expected from any human tri- 
bunal. I have now been conversant with 
this practice in the University of Dublin for 
several years; I have been present over 
and over again at these examinations ; and 
I have neither seen, on these occasions, 
grounds of dissatisfaction, nor 
h the decisions of the examiners 
called in question. But to the practice as | 
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sole themselves with this delusive expec- 
tation : they will find that the moment the 
course is opéned, there will be numerous 
candidates not only to enter the lists, but 
to distance the slothful and selfish vota- 
ries of the whispering scheme of promo- 
tion in the race. 

Ihave thus, Sir, attempted to show that 
the present system of promotion leads to 
ignorance, demoralization, and discontent, 
in the medical profession, because it is 
based on the erroneous principle of 
men of real merit at the mercy of preju- 
diced or incom t tribunals. I might 
have supported the probability, if not the 


recommended to us by the example of the | truth of this position, by numerous exam- 
University of Dublin, it might be objected | ples from the past and present history of 
that it has failed of producing or securing |the profession; but to & so would be to 
able men in that institution. The imputed | trespass farther on your time than the 
deficiency of its Fellows, however, is a self-evidence of this position seems to 

ss exaggeration. We could point to a/ demand. I only claimed for it that atten- 

g list of names, in past and present | tion which a subject of so much import- 
times, for the refutation of this popular ca-! ance requires, and will of itself secure, 
Iumny. But admitting that the objection) certain that the more it is considered the 
were true, still it would not alter the jus-| more rational it must appear; and that 
tice of the principle of competition which | the more extensively the founded 
has, in this case, fully satisfied both the! on it is brought into operation, the greater 
public and the persons directly concerned, | will be the advantages secured to the pro- 
that, out of a given number of candidates | fession itself, and to society in general. 
examined on particular subjects, those|To what extent the principle of the Con- 
who answered best were always appointed. cours should be applied in the distribu- 
If the Fellows of Trinity College were de-' tion of medical situations, I have not ven- 
ficient in the qualifications necessary for tured to offer an opinion: it is a question 
the performance of their duties, itis not to| which requires much deliberation, from 
be attributed to the mode in which they the difficulties which it necessarily in- 
are elected. The paucity of their literary | volves. Were 1 to say to what extent the 
and scientific labours is more justly attri- ‘Concours should be employed for this 
butable to the absence of the stimulus of| purpose, I would have it applied to every 
exertion, in consequence of the super-| case in which public duties were to be per- 
abundant wealth of the establishment to formed, or for the performance of which 
which they belong ; and, in some cases, to paid. The 


|the public money was to be 
the long and excessive application to machinery by which it may be worked, in 
study in preparing for examination,—ap- particular instances, may be readily made 
plication, indeed, which not unfrequently to take in all others, no matter how insig- 
ony its rictin for any other mental la- poo What the — of this ma- 
ur in after-life. chinery will be it is for , assisted 
Another objection, however, of a dif-| the of the enlightened and 
10) c as power arlamen determine 
stated by those whose dislike of this sys-' effectuate. One thing at least is certain, 
tem gives a bias to their judgments, that that without the adoption of the principle 
supposing it to be established, persons of the Concours we can have no efficient 
would not be found to comply with the or- reform of medical abuses in these coun- 
@onnance. The assumption is perfectly’ tries. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
unfounded: there are many young men | Your obedient servant, 
in the medical profession of Ireland at this ERINENSIS, 
moment who are most anxious for an op- 
= the of fair compe- | 
tition,—who desire nothing more ardently | by 
than the enactment of a law which would 
Femove them out of the blighting influence They yo the “ timidity of able men!” Ifa 
of patronage, and make them the proper man thoroughly know a science, judges of that 
arbiters of their own success. Let notthe science can detect his knowledge fast enough any- 
opponents, therefore, of rational reform, | where. The dread of “ timidity” in candidates is 
of the institution of the Concours, con-/s bugbear. 
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in our corporate institutions? Never, we 
THE LANCET. __ eas, until the intensity of the light which 
mast flash through the antiquated win- 
dows of those establishments, has suffi- 
London, Saturday, Dec. 13, 1834. 
beans of abuse, to coerce them into a compliance 
Tux attempt to infuse a little modern with practices of a more healthful and 
vigour into the mode of governing Christ's Constitutional tendency. 
Hospital, has already been so successful as | By the morbid senses of the controllers 
not only to be productive of benefit to the of most of our corporations, every altera- 
lads in the establishment, but to the chil- tion, however beneficial it may be, is re- 
dren of a larger growth who figure as al- | garded as a dangerous innovation,—a 
moners, and as members of the managing source of apprehension which is invariably 
Committee, in that important institution. | the accompaniment of the fears and ti- 
How it has happened that the unfortu- midity of second childhood. If these men 
nate blue-coat boys have been denied the had but sufficient strength of mind left 
use of a fresh vegetable diet for so many tO enable them to reflect with energy 
years, it is impossible to say, or even to and comprehensiveness on the varied 
conjecture, unless we are to infer that a scenes of life, they would at once 
portion of the city “animals” mentioned ‘iscover that everything human is 
in the Tory journal, the Standard, have *ubject to change, and that as it is the 
been entrusted with the culinary conduct gteat business of man to better his con- 
of the Hospital. | dition, in whatever state of life he may 
- Philosophers have long since admitted happen to be placed, one of the chief 
that instinct is a self-acting principle, Principles of human action is that of inno- 
which does not admit of improvement, or vation. Thus, knowledge is unceasingly 
alteration, from the examples which are Combating with ignorance, and those in- 
furnished either by experience or educa- dividuals who advance not with the tide of 
tion ; while reason, on the contrary, the human improvement, become themselves 
great mental prerogative of man, is sus- the most disgraceful of all innovators on 
ceptible of both these changes in an emi- | the great ocean of reason, They are for 
nent degree. Without, then, contending imprisoning the imagination in the dark 
that the almoners of Christ's Hospital Tecesses of mouldering corporations, and 
have, for several generations past, bo- | contend for the propriety of making the 
longed to the brute creation, we are com | Past ages of life a blank, by excluding all 
pelled to make the disagreeable acknow- the bencfits which may be derived from 
ledgment that their conduct has been so the wise admonitions of centuries of ex- 
far “animalized” as to evince no one sign perience. What a pity that the ring-worm 
of improvement from increase of years should be cured in Christ's Hospital! The 
or the growth of knowledge around them, | disease is identified with the establish- 
the unhappy proof being furnished by | ment, and its existence has, doubtless, 
their requiring the children to subsist on | become a subject of exultation with se- 
a diet, the use of which is interdicted by Vveral of the life-elected almoners. A fine 
every sound principle of common sense,— ,©TOp Of hair, and a sound scalp, must be 
by every just feeling of humanity. sources of annoyance to the perceptive 
When will the odious, the baneful sys- faculties of those sapient gentlemen who 


tem of elections for life be ave lang 


J 
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DANGER OF SUDDENLY ABOLISHING THE 


from the tables of the children, and who, 
at the same time, in order to counteract 
the refrigorating effects of bareheadedness, 
have required the children to ent, daily, a 
certain quantity of animal food, cooked, 
with delicate nicety, to a cinder. Burnt 
beefand mutton! Whata repast for boys 
at that period of life when their bodies 
should be in the vigour of health and 
growth! 

But it is necessary that we should intro- 
duce our readers to the proceedings of the 
Special Court which was lately held at 
Christ's Hospital, to receive the decision 
of the Committee of Almoners on the re- 
port which was lately presented to that 
body by the Special Committee appointed 
by the whole court of governors, to inquire 
into the efficiency of the medical depart- 
ment, and to discover, if possible, the 
cause of the long continuance of ring- 
worm, both at the Hospital and in the es- 
tablishment at Hertford. 

The almoners’ report having been read 
at this meeting, it was ordered that it 
should be printed, when a vote of thanks 
was given to those almoners for the trou- 
ble they had taken, and for adopting so 
many of the recommendations of the 
medical gentlemen who were examined by 
the Special Committee. A motion of this 
kind was characteristic of the persons and 
the place. The almoners are thanked 
because they no longer force the children 
to eat cinders, and because they allow the 
unfortunate lads to live in a manner 
somewhat resembling that of other chil- 
dren ! 

If the almoners deserve thanks, what 
are the members of the Special Committee 
entitled to receive; and, more particularly, 
what commendations does that governor 
merit who first mooted the question, and 
who resolved to persevere in the pursuit 
of his benevolent object, until the cause 
of justice and humanity should triumph? 
Every parent who is at all interested in 


the inquiry will feel deeply grateful to 
that gentleman, to the members of the 
Special Committee, to the medical gentle- 
men examined by them, and, of these lat- 
ter, to Mr. Piumse in particular, for the 
ability and industry displayed in pro- 
secuting the investigation to a successful 
issue. But the treasurer, we apprehend, 
thinks far otherwise, as he complained in 
the presence of the whole court, of the 
“ too-great zeal of some of the governors, 
“who,” he said, “ interfered with the 
“ powers vested in the Committee of Al- 
“ moners, which latter body,” he remarked, 
“were elected for life, according to an- 
“ cient custom.” Aye, an “ ancient cus- 
tom,” truly!—so “ancient,” that it would 
be “ more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance.” The almoners are elected 
for life; the children eat cinders ; they are 
denied the use of vegetables ; they have no 
covering to their heads,—all natural enough, 
and in perfect accordance with what might 
be expected from “ ancient custom.” No- 
thing, therefore, could be more monstrous 
or unreasonable to the perceptive facul- 
ties of the treasurer, than that any gover- 
nor should so far interfere with the powers 
of the Committee of Almoners,—the life- 
elected gentry,—as to attempt, by indi- 
vidual exertion, to amend a system of ma- 
nagement which could not, by any possi- 
bility, be made worse. “ The ring-worm,” 
said the treasurer, “has undoubtedly ex- 
“ isted here these hundred and fifty 
“ years,” and we marvel why he did not 
appeal to them in favour of maintaining 
that striking and fashionable character- 
istic of Christ's Hospital, the ringworm,— 
the Wenerable Ringworm. 

When the treasurer deprecated the zeal 
of the humane governor who first directed 
public attention to the abuses in Christ's 
Hospital,—to the flagrant mismanagement 
which had not only so long been tolerated, 
but which had even been /oséered by the 
Committee of Almoners, he should have 
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explained in what manner the sought-for 
benefit could be obtained, except by the 
interference of individual governors, as- 
sured as he had been, by experience, 
that the almoners were themselves the 
parents of the mischief. Whenever a 
gentleman steps forward in any of our 
ancient institutions to correct an evil, of 
ever so pernicious a tendency, quite cer- 
tain is it that he brings upon him the 


“he found more than three-fourths of 
“ them affected with the disorder, in some 
“ form or other, he (the medical gentle- 
“ man) believed that if proper treatment 
“were adopted, the disease might be 
* eradicated in a few weeks.” 

“In a few weeks!” whispered the al- 
moners, who were, doubtless, astonished 
at the bold and dangerous announcement. 
“ What !” they might have said, “ get rid 


hostility of the self-elected rulers, who | “ of a disease in a few weeks, which has 
cannot brook any interference in their “ existed in this institution a hundred and 
affairs, save that of feasting and gorging “ fifty years! It cannot be endured. 
with them at the dinner-table. Christ's | “ This medical man must be a Destructive. 
Hospital is one of the most 
and interesting establishments of this “of reform, and not permit so daring an 
country, and when we reflect on the in- | “ innovation to be practised.” The go- 
fluence which it exercises on the destinies | vernors coincided with the almoners, and 
of hundreds of persons of learning, and the agreed that the treatment of the children 
wealth belonging to it which is in the be- should be left to the operation of that sys- 
stowal of the governors for the accom: | tem which had had fifty years’ experience of 
plishment of the great object which the | the peculiarities of the malady. If a Go« 
founders of the hospital had in view, we vernor had visited Hertford in his indi- 
are forced to declare it to be most dis- yidual capacity, so had one of the Com- 
graceful to the Committee of Almoners to mittee of Almoners, only the day before ; 


become the chief instruments in pervert- and what was his report? Why that he 


ing the powers of the establishment. ‘found the establishment in the most per- 

Although, then, we are willing to admit fect possible state ; that it was a model of 
that something has already been accom- perfection ; that he found the boys healthy 
plished in the way of improvement,—al- and happy; and, he might have added, 
though we rejoice, in conjunction with the ‘that the Ringworm, that ancient in- 
children,thatthe scholars are brought back stitution, was as flourishing and vigor- 
to the use of food fitted for human beings, ous as ever. Of course, the almpner 
still we consider that it would be most un- did not consider that the ringworm had 
justifiable to charge those governors who any connexion with the state of the health 
may continue to interfere, in their indi-!or the hair; nor did he believe that a 
vidual capacity, for the purpose of effect- | defective state of the health in conjunction 


ing a greater improvement, with being 
actuated by an excess, or indiscreet por- 
tion, of zeal. 

But to return to the proceedings of the 
general court. The president read a 
letter from “a governor, announcing that 
“ he had visited Hertford, in company with 
“ a medical gentleman of much experience 
“in ring-worm, who had inspected the 
“ boys, and who reported that although 


‘with defective diet, in any way tended to 
produce ringworm. He would scorn to 
harbour such thoughts. He burdens not 
his mind by reflecting on the subject, but 
seeing the boys capering and laughing, he 
finds a full compensation for their loss of 
hair and scalp in the hilarity which the 
model-of-an-establishment exhibited. The 
joy and the inference, however, are alike 


delusive. 


REFORM AT CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 


Towards the conclusion of the meeting, 
a gentleman remarked that there was 
abundance of cause for inducing the Go- 
vernors to interfere, and that the only 
way to satisfy all parties was to institute 
acomplete reform in the constitution of 
the Committee of Almoners. This could be 
effected by adopting a system of rotation, 
which would admit annually of the infu- 
sion of fresh energy and intelligence in 
that body, and thus lead to the most be- 
neficial changes in the institution. 

The President assured the Governor that 
the subject was then under consideration, 
and that a report would be ready by the 
next court day, suggesting such alterations 
in the formation of the Committee as 
would give general satisfaction. This an- 
nouncement was cheered; but we think 
the approval of it indicated more precipi- 
tation than wisdom. “ The sudject,” says 
the President, “ is under consideration.” 
If, then, it be not yet considered, how 
could the President state that the report 
would give general satisfaction? The 
Governors must not deceive themselves. 
It is not in the nature of a self-elected 
body to originate a sound system of reform. 
Whenever such parties commit suicide, it 
is by adhering with the most unyielding 
pertinacity to those abuses which have 
raised them to their offices, and given 
them a pernicious influence, the mainte- 
nance of which they have felt has con- 
ferred upon them a certain degree of 
power. If such men were really de- 
sirous of placing the Governors of the 
Hospital on a more enlarged, liberal, and 
secure footing, they would at once propose 
that two-thirds of the almoners should go 
out annually, and that their successors 
should be elected by the body of Gover- 
nors,--one-third, only, of the retiring al- 
moners being eligible to re-election until 
after the expiration of one year. If a body 
of men thus constituted were to be in- 
trusted with the control of Christ's Hospi- 


tal, a fresh vegetable diet would not be 
again banished from that establishment ; 
the heads of the children would be pro- 
tected by an appropriate covering; their 
scalps would be as free from disease as 


the heads of boys in well-regulated in- 
stitutions ; and we should hear no more of 
eating cinders on rough blocks of wood. 


Independently of the cruelty and inhu- 
manity of subjecting the children to such 
an unnatural dict, and withholding from 
their heads that protection which the cli- 
mate of this country demands, — alike 
against the sun in summer and the cold in 
winter,—every circumstance which inter- 
feres with the progress of education in the 
establishment ought at once to be con- 
demned and removed, because Christ's 
Hospital ought to be regarded as one of 
our national institutions. Let those ex- 
cellent and able Governors, therefore, who 
have tortured the self-perpetuating al- 
moners into a partial discharge of their 
duties to the children, continue, unremit- 
tingly, their praiseworthy and benevolent 
exertions ; and let them rest assured, that 
to whatever insults or indignities they 
may be subjected in the establishment, out 
of it not only will they be rewarded with 
the gratitude of the parents and relatives 
of the ill-managed children, but the value 
of their labours will be generously ac- 
knowledged by the enlightened public. 


We cannot take leave of this subject, 
even for the present, without calling on 
the medical officers of Christ's Hospital to 
publish a detailed report of the medical 
treatment to which the children of the 
establishment have been subjected for the 
cure of ringworm. Should they neglect 
to comply with this request, the omission 
may bring upon them an undeserved share 
of censure. Concealment, in such a case as 
this, is a disgraceful violation of the rights 
of society. ‘ 
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our last number we noticed 
cireumstances by which the advantages Memoir on the Extirpation of the Uterus, 
of Paris, as an anatomical school, have’ &c. By Sigwor Carron pv ViLLArps. 
latterly been very considerably diminished.| Bologna, 1834. 
Since then the prefect of the police has Ty1s is one of those brochures which con- 
promulgated an ordonnance, diminishing tains a complete view of the actual state 
still further the facilities enjoyed for dis- of our knowledge on the subject discussed. 
section, especially in the amphitheatres at- | The memoir was honoured by the Medico- 
tached to the different hospitals. By this| ““"™"gical Society of Bologna, and gives 
Pp y extirpation of the uterus, the cases in 
forbidden in the city of Paris. No one which the operation is demanded, and the 
is permitted to open an amphitheatre most eligible method of performing it. 
for the purpose of professing anatomy or| It is unnecessary to notice the nume- 
operative surgery; and dissections and TUS cases in which extirpation of the 
operations are also forbidden to be prac- | uterus said to 
is ib er si ; the greater 
tised in the different hospitals, &c., where 


the internes hitherto have been in the! of the uterus, a polypus or other tumour, 
habit of performing them. This measure ‘had been removed by the operator, while 
particularly affects the amphitheatres at-|he imagined that he amputated the to- 
tached to the Salpetriere, the Bicetre, and|tality of the organ. Thus Stevoer, 
the Enfans Malades, and its application to, baving removed a large tumour from the 
these localities is justified by no consi- vagina of a lady, found upon examination 


_|that it was merely composed of a dense 
derations of public hygiene, while it de capsule, containing the uterus, The pa- 


of tient recovered. CuARrKe removed a pro- 
pursuing their anatomical studies with! japsed uterus by the ligature, which he 


little loss of time and money. mistook for a polypus. A distinguished 
Dissections and exercises in surgery are | French surgeon, according to Perit, com- 
permitted only at the amphitheatre of the mitted the same error. Cuar.es Joun- 
school, and at that of Clamar; and these| SON also extirpated the uterus for a po- 
two establishments are to be shut between | lypus, and PaLerra once removed the 
the months of April and November. whole of the organ, while he thought he 
Thus an immense mass of pupils is col- was merely extirpating a carcinomatous 
lected together in two localities, instead; tumour of the lower part of the uterus. 
of being distributed amongst several, and | These examples not only show how readily 
the amphitheatres are to be closed, upon| the surgeon may fall into error in this 
pain of a proces-rerbal against offenders, respect, but also indicate the difficulty of 
during no less than five months in the distinguishing what is true from what is 
year. false in the writings of the older surgeons. 
It is remarkable that the operation in 
: the earlier times was always performed for 
for the Ineane at Berlin: tine speaks |PFolapsus or inversion. There is no 
of this science in reviewing a German translation of | example, until very lately, where extir- 
the every | Pation was employed against scirrhus or 
cutirely avoided | simple cancer, uncomplicated with either 
be remedied in its farther progress, and in no fame of the two accidents just mentioned. 
affect its spirit. It already offers a treasure of well- The three cases requiring extirpation 


founded reflections on the formation of character, 
and on the means by which the predominating of the uterus are, lst, prolapsus of the 


faculties of the mind are directed and restrained. ; j retroversi 

is beyond all doubt that adoctrine Which reduces the 2nd, 
study of character to scientific principles mast be and, 3rd, scirrhus or cancer. Let us con- 
welcome to us, for no system of mental philosophy | 

can be of use where pecaliarities in individuals give sider briefly each of these heads. 
way to genera! considerations.” Prolapsus of the uterus is the accident 


J 
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frequently demanding extirpation of 


which Hovsew speak) the bladder, or 


lady was cured, but died three th: 


terwards of a peripneumonia. LANGEN-. 


posing 
uteri. The hage 
and arrested with great difficul! 
he patient recovered, and lives at the 
present day. The simple ligature withou 


the 
co- 
ty 5 

t 


the ligature and knife ; and which is either 


partial or total. The examples of the 


Uteri, 


successful. The ligature, followed by re- 


| section, is the method almost universally 


adopted in cases of inversion, and is fre- 
quently followed by a cure; the author 
as examples, the cases of VirussE- 


excision seems to have been less frequent-| res, Baxter, BaupELocaur, Dessavutt, 
ly employed. A lady, twenty-eight years | and one related by Sir A. Cooper, in the 


of age, whose case BLasius 
with prolapsus of the uterus, died three 
days after the application of the first liga- 
Marscua tt of Strasbourg also tied 
uterus affected with cancer; 


t survived ten years after the opera- 

‘ . Finally, Ruyscu relates a fatal case, 
where the urethra was compressed in the 
ligature as the uterus. 


are the only examples of simple 


extirpation of the uterus 

cases of prolapsus are in general favour- 

; in fact, the patient has rarely died, 
unless the organ had become cancerous, 
or the patient was affected with some other 
disease, or, finally, unless the operator com- 
mitted some grave error. As to a choice 


gives, affected | 


Med. Chir. Trans., vol. x. 

The ligature has been employed without 
the knife. Newuam extirpated the uterus 
with success in a case of chronic inversion, 
without having had recourse to a cutting 
instrument; and Fatvre relates a simi- 
lar example (Journ. de Médic. 1786). 
Jounson (in Dublin Hospital Reports, 
was 
were successful. 

It is much disputed who was the first 
to recommend and undertake extirpation 
of the uterus in cases of cancer uncompli- 
cated with any displacement of the organ. 
It would appear, however, that WatsperG 
(Loco. Cifat. p. 22) first distinctly pro- 
posed tocombat cancer of the uterus by 
extirpation, and that Os1anpEa was the 
first to put it into execution under the 
circumstances alluded to. 


The different methods employed may be 


f 
DU VILLARDS ON 
. amongst the different methods employed, 
we may remark that ex- 
‘was recommen y AsTIvs and Pavt | poses too much to the danger of hemor- 
: of AZgina, after Sonanvs, the first author | rhoge, and of wounding the peritoneum 
of antiquity who speaks of it. The pro-|or viscera. When the ligature is em- 
' placing a ligature round the organ, and of most surgeons, prefers drawing it at 
} then amputating it below the ligature; | once tight, in order to destroy the sensibi- 
. | the ancients touched the wound with the | lity at once. Perhaps when the prolapsus 
actual cautery; others use caustics, &c.; is great, it may be advisable to pass a nee- 
p but most operators are content with the | dle armed with a double ligature through 
ordinary means of arresting hemorrhage. | the centre of the organ, and thus tie it on 
f Some applied the ligature very high up ;| either side. 
F but th? Inversion or retroversion of the uterus 
justly blamed this method, as exposing the is also un accident which frequently re- 
tient to the danger of ligature of the quires its extirpation, which may be per- 
with the simple ligature, or with 
in many cases, however, the uterus was 
extirpated without any previous ligature ; so are those of the errors committed 
in one related by Ambrose Pare the the diagnosis of the accident. 
| 
| HM &c.) having produced an inversion 
} BECK extirpated a cancerous uterus, the of the uterus, mistook it fora placenta 
vaginal portion of which projected beyond adherent, and cut away the body of the 
: the labia. This operation made a great organ. The patient recovered notwith- 
with a scalpel the connexions of the followed. Another sage femme having 
1 vagina and uterus, LancenBEcxk dissect- taken the inverted uterus for a mole, re- 
ed away the peritoneum from the ute- | moved it, and the patient expired on the 
rus, taking care not to wound the spot. (Annal. de Lit, Méd. Etranger, t. xv.) 
membrane, and leaving attached to it a In a case of BerNHARD, amputation was 
c c sup re 
compelled him to remove the ligature on 
the second day, and proceed to amputa- 
tion. There was no hemorrhage, and the 
These | 
ligature which the author prdfesses to| 
know. | 


the removal | 
of the organ is and those where it 
is complete. IANDER always dreaded 


the first who to facilitate the | 
by a down the uterus 
ligatures, though he afterwards gave 

this practice. 
tated OstanpeR. Paetta also performed 


portion of the uterus in a case of cancer, 
and his patient recovered. In 1815 par- 
tial am n of the uterus was intro- 
duced France by Dupvytren ; but 
he soon renounced the knife for the actual 


with the most brilliant success by M. Lis- 
FRANC, Recamier, and other French sur- 
geons. 

We have already given in another num- 
ber a complete description of LisFranc’s 
method of partial amputation. M.Hatin 
has invented an wuferotome, and various 
other instruments for facilitating the ope- 
ration, but it does not appear that their 
utility compensates for their want of sim- 
plicity. M. Coromsar has invented an 
Aysterotome, but his instrument has not 
yet, as far as we know, been employed 
on the living body. 

Finally, Mayor, of Lausanne, would 
remove the neck of the organ by means of 
a hooked forceps, a @ post-neeud, and a tour- 
niquet of his invention. Partial amputation 
can of course only be applied to cases of 
cancer, where the disease is confined to 
the neck of the uterus ; but when the body 
of the organ is attacked, a more grave ope- 
ration becomes necessary. The opinion 
of surgeons is much divided on the pro- 

priety of attempting to extirpate the 
; the operation is strongiv 
condemned by &c.; how- 
ever, it has been practised once by Saurer, 
twice by once by 
four times by BiunpEL1, three times by 


an attack of the lungs. Siznoip’s and 
OLscuER’s patients died of peritonitis. 
LANGENBECK his first opera- 
tion in the following manner : —he divided 
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the linea alba from the pubis to within 
STU then the ab- 

the 


then drew up the organ, and with a bis- 
| toury divided its adherences to the vagina; 
the operation lasted only seven minutes. 
There was little or no blood lost by the 
vagina; the patient, however, died of 
peritonitis thirty-two hours afterwards. 
LaNGENBECK performed his second ope- 
ration by the vagina; he commenced by 
dividing the fourchette and permeum, in 
order to have more space; he then di- 
vided, with the isterotome of Os1anper, 
the right side of the —— then intro- 
duced the fingers of the left hand between 
the rectum and uterus, and divided the 


towards the bladder; he then seized, be- 

tween the fingers, the fundus uteri, turn- 

ing the back of nis hand towards the ab 
i the 


thus put on the stretch and divided; the 
connexions of the uterus with the bladder 
were now divided, and the organ was 
brought out through the vulva. The opera- 
tion lasted a quarter of an hour, and the 
— died of periton it is in forty-eight 


RecamieR, in his first operation, com- 
menced by drawing down the uterus; he 
then divided the upper part of the vagina 
transversely, and the uterus 
from the bladder with his finger; he 9 
opened the peritoneum with the ae 
so as to admit two fingers; he then di- 
vided, with the same instrument, the liga- 
mentum longum on the right side, after 
having placed a ligature on it; he did the 
same on the left side, and; finally, bronght 
down the uterus through the vulva. This 
patient survived for twelve months, when 
_ was carried off by an obstinate diar- 

ora. 

The two other operations performed by 
MM. Recamier and Roux were unsuc- 
cessful. 

De.recn followed the recommendation 
of GuTBERLET, and commenced his. inci- 
sion above the pubis; unlike Langen- 
BECK, however, he made a semicircular 
flap on the lower fourth of the linea alba ; 
this part, with the peritoneum, were : 
ed; the connexions of the uterus and va- 
gina were separated in the usual manner ; 
the peculiarity of the operation consisted in 


the passing of a metallic ligature round 


if 


EXTIRPATION 
cavity peritoneum ; an aids 
the intestines and bladder; the operator 
now introduced his left hand into the ab- 
dominal cavity, seized the uterus, and, with 
a long scissars made for the purpose, sepa~ 
| rated the ovaries from the uterus; he 
Ostanper’s operation in a case of sar- 
coma degenerated into cancer; but on 
examining the tumour he found it com- 
posed of the whole uterus in a state of 
identia. removed the lower 
x. . 
tation of the uterus has been performed W q 
the isterotome, and enlarged the wound 
on the rectum ; the broad ligament was : 
4 
Recamtier, three by LANGENBECK, once 
by Dustep, and once by Detrscn. In " 
Savrer’s case the patient survived the \ 
ration four months, and was carried off 
| 


part of the vagina, so as to 
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clove the cavity of the abdomen in this 
patient died on aon 


Ter ewes tent found that the bladder had been 
slightly injured. There was no trace 
however of extravasation of urine, or of 
peritonitis. 

Thus we have a collection of seventeen 
eases, all well authenticated, of extirpation 
of the uterus, and all were immediately 
fatal, with the 
rer and Dr. BLunpe.t. The result is by 
no means encouraging, but when we con- 
sider the gravity of the disease for which 
the operation is performed, even the feeble 
success already obtained justifies a further 
trial. 


ITALIAN MEDICAL JOURNALS. 


We have already given the most inte- 
resting particulars contained in the last of 
these journals which have reached us. 
The other matters contained in the Julyand | 
August numbers of the Anunali Universali W 
di Medicina are, lst. The Medico-Statis- 
tical Topography of the Provinces of 
Sondrio. 2nd. A Statistical View of the 
Hospital of Foundlings at Mantua, for 
1833. 3rd. A continuation of some Re- 
searches into the Causes which have Im- 
peded the Progress of Medical Reform 
commenced by Razari in 1800. 4th. 
A Medico-legal History of an Empyema 
which destroyed the whole of the right 
lung. 5th. Some Medico-legal Questions 
addressed to Professor Pucixorri. 6th. 
A case of singular cure of Anasarca) 
complicated with Ascites. 7th. A History 
of a Monstrous Fetus, possessed of Two 
Bodies. 8th. An Article on the Life and 
Writings of Corvi and Cor- 
netio Donze.uint. We select from these 
the 6th article, which is communicated by 
Dr. Poprecca, of Papua. 


SINGULAR CURE OF AN ANARSARCA. 

The patient was attacked with anasarca 
and dropsy after typhus fever. His body 
was completely infiltrated, and he was re- 
duced to a perfect state of inaction. He 
had tried in vain various remedies, when 
some one advised him to apply to the ab- 
domen a certain number of the domestic 
toads, and to second their action with fre- 
quent friction. 


ANASARCA.—TOADS APPLIED—MONSTROSITY. 


a similar effect, and in a few days the 
man was cured of both affections. 


History or A Dovsie-soviep Fertvs. 
—This case, which is related by Dr. 
AnGeELo Bosstnt, is remarkable, not for 
the anatomical details, but for several ob- 
stetrical circumstances accompanying the 
delivery, of an interesting nature ;— 

The mother, 43 years of age, had given 
birth already to several healthy, well- 
formed children. She had been in labour 
for some hours, when M. Bossint was 
called in. He found two feet projecting in 
the first position from the vagina: the ac- 
|coucheur at once introduced his hand to 
bring down the arm; he seized an extre- 
pone brought it out, but it was a foot 

which had been turned upwards. The 
idea of twins was now naturally adopted, 
but the finger soon discovered that this 
new belonged to the same trunk as the 
two ers: a fourth leg was extracted, 
and traced up to the common body. The 
trunk was slightly rotated in order to 
reach the arm, which was brought down ; 
the finger was now introduced into the 
mouth and the head rotated into the 
sacrum by depressing the chin, but the 
operator at this stage discovered behind 
two vertebral columns; the mancuvres 
were nevertheless continued on the head 
first seized, and in a few minutes both 
heads were expelled. The foetus presented 
two heads and two necks united to a com- 
mon trunk; there were only two arms: 
behind were two perfect vertebral columns 
there were two anuses and two 
regions, both belonging to the female sex. 
The fwtus weighed 204 oz. 


The Filiatre Sebezio contains, Ist, a let- 
ter of M. Roenerra, of Paris, on the 
causes of non-reunion of fractures, with 
the immoveable apparatus of Laraey. 
2nd. A case of luxation of the humerus 
on the fore-arm, by ANTONINO Frera, of 
Reggio. 3rd. A memoir ou two diseases 
not yet described. 4th. An article on the 
mode of action of asafetida. 5th. An 
essay on symphyseotomy, by Professor 
Perrenti. 


BE ) During three days the patient had re- 

|course to this application. 

ft} | Thirty-six toads were put on, and renewed 

: every now and then, and the extremities 

és | were submitted to powerful friction. On 

| the second day abundant stools were the 

| result of this new remedy. There was 

4 alternation, with a copious discharge of 

{i : urine. The toads were continued with 


_ COMPOUND DISLOCATION OF THE 
ELBOW-JOINT. 
This case shows the advantages which 
may sometimes be obtained from the ex- 
surgery in these dangerous acci- 
ts. The inferior extremity of the hume- 
rus had been driven co y out through 
the skin covering the front of the joint; 
the surgeon reduced the bone, brought 
the soft parts together, and applied a 
simple bandage, intending to wait the next 
day for operating. The pain, swelling, 
&c. which came on induced him to defer 
amputation ; he bled the patient, and ap- 
plied cold lotions to the part; the limb 
now became —_ tumid and cold, and co- 
vered with piivenns there was great 
fever and de um, with ardent thirst, dc. 
Under these circumstances the surgeon 
thought it right again to luxate the bone, 
in order to remove all injurious pressure ; 
this was done, and on the following day 
the pain, fever, &c. were less: in a few 
days the integuments about the wound 
mortified, and the portion of exposed bone 
began to die. On the 
removed with the bone-scissars a 
part of the necrosed bone : after this pene 
tion the extremity of the bone was soon 
covered with healthy granulations; the 
surface of the wound began to contract, 
and ina short time the patient was cured, 
with loss of the motions of the elbow- 
joint. 
~ We have already noticed the species of 
epilepsy which forms one of the cases 
treated of in the third article of the last- 
named periodical. The other is simply 
an hypertrophy of the whole muscular 
system, affecting two brothers; and the 
third, at the time of the author’s writing, 
began to be attacked by the same altera- 
tion of the muscles. 


REUNION AFTER COMPLETE SEPARATION. 


The Ossevatore Medico contains a curious, 
and what it affirms to be a well-authen- 
ticated, case of reunion of the nose, after 
complete separation. 

The patient, a woman of the town, had 
the whole of the soft part of the nose bitten 
off, ina quarrel, bya man. She was im- 

y carried before the commiss: 
of police, when the nose was dres 
Three, hours afterwards, Dr. Caniizze, 
who happened to come in, saw the patient, 
and entreated that search might be made 
for the lost nose. This was done, and two 
and a half hours afterwards the mutilated 
portion was found, contracted, and all 
covered with filth, The Dr., however, 
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parts clean, and applied the 
pice Sr sar in a few points of suture. 
dressings were not removed before 
the seventh day, when the witnesses ob- 
served, with satisfaction, that com- 
plete union had taken place. In thirty-seven 
ys the cicatrix was perfectly consoli- 
dated. The aspect of the nose, however, 
was most disagreeable, from the colour of 
its tip, which presented a livid, unhealthy 
appearance. A solution of nitrate of silver 
(moderately strong) was applied to this 
part, and after the fall of the eschar, in 
five days, the nose resumed its natural 
colour. 


INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 


[THE BARONETCY AND THE ANATOMY 
act.] 


“Dear Sin Bensamin,—Do not, my 
dear Sir, consider that the months which 
have elapsed since you obtained your well- 
t | merited honours, without my offering you 
my hearty congratulations, have 
from any coldness on my part, or a di- 
minution of the high sense which I have 
always entertained of your inestimable vir- 
tues. There never was any man, at any 
time, elevated to the rank of Baronet 
under more auspicious circumstances ; and 
believe me to be sincere when I declare 
to you, that I know of no pure surgeon in 
the metropolis who is so likely, from his 
whole deportment, conduct, and example, 
to do credit to the order than yourself. It 
is, indeed, delightful to live in a country 
where men who have been born and 
educated in the lowest grades of society, 
can attain the highest honours which the 
Sovereign has the power to confer on his 
humble subjects—honours which are open 
to all of us, whether we travel in a recti- 
linear or in a curvilinear direction. 

“1 do hope, most sincerely, dear Sir 
BenJsAmin, that you have made all those 
appropriate alterations in your domestic 
establishment which become imperative on 
one who has obtained so signal a mark of 
Royal favour. I hope you have smartened 
up your equipages, hired additional foot- 
men, and dressed them in rich but not 
gaudy liveries, and that your whole ménage 
has undergone a thorough reform. 

“ But even whilst you derive, as I have 
myself experienced, unquestionable gra- 
tification from rank and title, you will 
find difficulties and disagreeable incidents 
occasionally cross your path. Above all, 
you will be exposed to the ir} of a set 
of sycophants, hypocrites, and ‘ toadies,’ 


a 
. 
q 


e, 
of satire 
thirst for our high positions, and envy our 
characters. You will excuse, 
Sir Bensamin, my candour on this occa- 
sion. It has arisen from my esteem for you, 


kindly fo 


“ Dec. 8th, 1834.” 


“Dear Sm thank 
. There 
ncerity in them which makes 


them most palatable. I feel assured of the 


Quietness and reserve are most essential 
to your acts, and I do hope and trust that 
what you have now undertaken regarding 
the management of the Anatomy Act, you 
will be enabled to carry 
profound secrecy for which I, 
our other friends who esteem you 

ve ever given you credit. Mr. Cooper 
on the part of the medical school of Guy’s 
Hospital ; Mr. Stanvey, who so zealously 


represents the interests of St. Bartho-|P&en 


lomew's Hospital; and Mr. 
who with equal -skill takes care of 
of King’s i 


r remarks. I shall assuredly 


profits of anatomizing to the ©" 


pure hospital surgeons. It therefore be- 
comes you now to employ such means as 
find necessary to get the management 
of the Anatomy Act placed entirely under 
the Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields 
- You may rely on every su 
Siem oun. in 
powers of both 
go hand-in-hand in this 
If you can effect this by any 
ich will not make you y 
in the eyes of the students and 
you will receive my hearty 
Congratulations; but great caution is re- 
quisite. Remember me most affection- 
who, I hope, is in the 
e 


i 


Fi 
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OR KILLED PATIENTS AT 8T. 
BARTHOLO s. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet.—Sir,— 
Allow me first to thank you for the liberal 


dalous breaches of promise are committed 
by those who pocket our 


your 
A Sr. BarTHoLomew’s Strupent. 


’s 
Dec. 9th, 1834. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
ULCERATED CANCER OF THE RIGHT 
BREAST. 


Jane AVERY, 55, was brought to 
Faith Ward, ulce- 


iil 


5 


sanative influence is evi 
ration in the aspect of the 
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regularly (thanks to Journal) 
SPONTANEOUS EVOLUTION.” latterly this has pradeally boos 
Srm,—As the following case relates £91 i, the meaning of this? 
practice for anatomy and. pathology with the 
in present scarcity of subjects and total se- 
insertion early clusion from the dead-house? What scan- | 
great haste to rs. W—n who was 
y they neglect our interests! 
then in labour with her second child.|form is, indeed, wanting at St. Bortholo- 
pon. making an examination, mew’s Hospital. You shall hear further 
the left hand and forearm protruding on 
through the vagin, and atthe wer 
which was considerably dilated, the eca-| spital, 
and upper part of the back presented. en im 
were so strong that the 
os uteri. I en to introduce my a 
. the feet, but my attempts were use- ’ 
less, the uterus was so firmly contracted D 
. Under these circum- 
for a short time in hope H.. 
would relax its efforts and | a 
troduce yew but in- | Tat cancer of the right breast. The i 
he contractions inishing they | ease commenced seven years ago. At first 
the hand and forearm still protruding | and retraction of the nipple. Two 
the vagina), the lower part of | cine, and 
| the tumour, after assuming a more active } 
. | state, became an open ulcer. The patient ‘ 
|is much emaciated; her countenance is : 
|anxious, and her features have assumed n 
| the pecaliar sallow and unhealthy appear- a 
| ance which so frequently attends 
upper extremity, and a consi- | Ise weak, a) te impaired ; 
MEM uteri, the uterus still retains the| her rest. The ulcer occupies the a 
power of predusiog the remarkable pho-| portion of the mamma, and im- ; 
nomenon which is sometimes called | the axillary glands; its surface is 
“Spontaneous evolution.” I am, Sir, being in some places deeply 
your obedient servant, ex and in others ting very ; 
T. B. Barrett. | of a appear- 
is Stone, Dec. 8th, 1834. ing above the an 
SECRECY OF THE EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
manner in which you have always ad-| opium, diluted with water 
vocated the cause of the student. 1 am/|over the raw surface, and a : 
sorry to have again to complain of those|night. Since the adoptio : 
frequent sources of grievance at our hospi- | the shooting pains have been 
tal, the post-mortem examinations. At the/and the nights not so watchful. 
commencement of the season, the gover- | patient fancies herself better ; but 
nors built a new dead-house, and for some by an 
time notices of the post-mortems were 
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AMPUTATION OF THE LEG BELOW 
KNEE. 


versely. 
bleeding vessels, the integuments were | of 


drawn over the stump, and kept in co- 
aptation by dry sutures, over which was 
P some simple dressing. On the re- 
moval of the patient from the room, Mr. 
Earce addressed the pupils to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“This patient, Gentlemen, was con- 
veyed to the hospital about five weeks | 
since, his limb being injured by the wheel 
of a cab passing over theancle. On mak- 
ing an examination, no dislocation or frac- 
ture could be ascertained; the motion 
the joint was not at all impeded; and on 
applying pressure to the palm of the foot, 
no pain or uneasiness was experienced by 
the patient. A portion of the integuments 
above the ancle was slightly wounded. He 
stated that he was quite well, though his 
general health was much impaired. This 
might be accounted for by the circum- 
stance of his having led an intemperate 
life. He was ordered to be confined to his 
bed, and medicines were directed to be ad- 
ministered, as the symptoms might de- 
mand. A short time after his admission 
the joint became swollen, and large ab- 
scesses began to form around it. These 
were opened by free incisions, and their 
contents were evacuated. Deep sinuses 
afterwards formed, and assumed a very 
unhealthy appearance, discharging freely 
from the apertures. The man, ac this pe- 
riod of his disease, was very much re- 
duced, his pulse became weak, and his 
appetite bad. A nourishing diet was or- 
dered, with wine at intervals during the 
day. The general state of the patient at 
this time appeared to offer no hope that 
nature was sufficiently energetic to repair 
the injury the limb had sustained, and it 
was not only my opinion, but also that of 
my colleagues, that there was but one re- 
source likely to save the patient's life, 
namely, amputation of the leg, which you! 
have just seen me perform. ‘ 

“ You no doubt observed that I sawed 


sons ;—the sharp of the tibia b 
but thinly cov by integument, 
skin 


This latter cir- 
ly occasions a great deal 


time under treatment in the hospital. 
This gentleman is the only surgeon in the 
establishment who gives clinical lectures 


gratuitously. 


In last 398, line 18 from 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tyro Medicus.—The six months’ at- 
tendance may, we believe, be given at 
any period of the three years. 

Mr. W. H. K.—Quest. 1. We believe 
there is no such society in London. There 
is a kind of Medical Benefit Society, but it 
extends its aid to bers only.—Quest. 2. 
Communications for the Editor must be 
sent to the Lancet Office, free from ex- 
pense. Their insertion can only be de- 
cided on after examination. : 

We may be induced to make a few re- 
marks on the subject discussed in the let- 
ter of An Assistant and a Six Years’ Sub- 
scriber, next week. 

A Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany has been intreated by his friends to 
render into sensible English the motto at 
the head of his license,—“ Opiferque 
orbem dicor,” but failing to 
the task, he begs that a translation may 
furnished by the examiners at 
the 


Dictionary or Practicat Mepicine. 
—Dr. Copland has, in a note, authorized 
us to state that the Third Part of his 
Work will be published in a few weeks, 


| and that the fourth part will appear soon 


afterwards. 


Eng anodyne lotion is ordered to be continued, the tibia in an oblique direction; and 
and poultices of bread-and-water to be ap- | this manner of dividing that bone I con- 
Pi plied to the ulcerated surface. sider to be most eligible, for these rea- 
Ah the 
THE to 
a : slough ; but by adopting the plan which 
i ; On Saturday. December 6, a man was you have just witnessed, the covering of 
brought into the operating theatre, who the stump is less liable to subsequent dis- 
‘ had previously been under the care of Mr.| ease. On making a section of the am- 
Earte. This gentleman now performed putated limb, I find there is a fissure be- 
‘a the above operation by the circular inci- | tween the articulating extremities of the 
aie sion. After the dissection of the integu- tibia and fibula, containing pus, and also 
4 ments and muscles, and division of tie 0 Sactase of the base of the bone. The 
H j interosseous ligament, he sawed through | synovial surfaces of the tibia and astraga- 
the tibia in an oblique direction, from above lus are entirely denuded of their cartilage 
downwards, but divided the fibula trans- | by the 
mstance gene 
} agony ; but it is curious to remark that, 
this case, the pain which the patient 
experienced was not of a severe kind, 
4 which is certainly an exception from what 
i obtains in general.” 
Mr. Earte then made some general 
observations on some of the cases at that 
| 
i 
| 
é i 
a 
| 


